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APVERTISEMENT. 

HAviNb wittttessed' with m«cfr r^ret a oon-'^ 
siBei'able advance bf Sceptical prihdple llpo'h^ 
thie iSuTbjeCt^ of O&GAkizATidN and L'iIfr, I hkV& 
considered it my diity, from the office wKich I 
hold in the Uhiversity of Cambridge, to call 
the attention of the Public to the rhischievous 
tendency of such opinions. The treatises," 
which I have been induced to notice, strike 
deep at the root of alLRdigu»i, both natural 
and revealed, and, as I have been lately in- 
formed upon the best authority, upon the minds 
of many they have had a considerable effect. 
To detect the fallacies, and expose the mis- 
representations which appear in these publi- 
cations, and to reconcile the views of the 
Philosopher and the Christian, is the design of 
the following Remarks. 



Br the WiU of the Iftte Rev. JOHN HULBB, 
the CjuMiSTijiN Advwjtm i$ reared to produce 
every year a publication, which meof he an onstoer 
Uk cofpUs 0ild of^jeetUms brought against Natural 
or JtepeaUd M^Ugum, jf apy wck shall iq^pear, or 
V>hiph nuiy tef^d to confute ^ an^ W!m or dangerous. 
'^ error, either of Superstition or Enthusiasm :'' 
as likewise to be. ready to satisjy any real scruples 
or objections, in a private 1^4^, that may be brought 
from time to time by anyfaxT (^^d candid enguiTeVf 



ERRAtA. 

p. 6, line 4* ^h is0ntpuL t^pr orgtn, mud rtmd Qr{M|s 
^, — l4y/or publications, rend pnbticaiion 

IHd. •^ fiO^«/hr both vortfoes, tiiK»t ^« S3 
73, ^* 23, ybr caofeSy rMd canse 

. ^^ *~ ^9^JVT ^^^fP^\s^ Tffd. are Mid to 
1 03, — i^ier Chapter Vtll. iruert continued 
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CHAPTER I. 

On the Character of Modern Sceptictsm. 

I'* 
T is certainly to the credit of the ag;ey that ambn^ 

the higher orders of our country, we find a general 
disposition both to speak and to act upon religious 
matters/ with an appearance^ at le^st^ of propriety 
and respect. Such is the state of public feeling 
upon these points, that any glaring attempt to set up. 
the standard of infidelity^ would be considered as^n 
outrage upon public decency ; and so far from pro-? 
moting, would rather diminish the success, of the 
cause. Buty notwithstanding this semblance of re- 
gard^ we have little reason to imagine, that the ene- 
mies of Christianity have abated any thing of their 
real hostility, or that their progress is the less for- 
midable, because it is the less apparent. There is a 
fashion in Scepticism, which readily adapts itself to 
the reigning humours and caprices of mankind ; and 
though its purposes are ever the same^ yet the 
«hape«. which k assumes, and the subjects to which it 

B 



is applied, vary with the peculiar character of the 
day. At one time it speaks in the language of open 
defiance^ and indulges itself in the niQst indecent and 
blasphemous scfirrility. At another it shelters ilself 
under the garb of candid discussion and free en- 
quiry. Sometimes the Scriptures of the New, but 
offener those of the Old. Testament, are the objects 
of its derision. Occasionally it will allow the autho- 
rity of the Sacred^ Vohime^ but wilJ so allegorize it$ 
contents^ as to reduce them to the level of the lowest 
mysticism. In a former age it was contented with 
disputing the evidence of miracles, in later days it 
firas grown bolder, and has doubted, most phitoso- 
phically, the possibility of their existence. There i» 
iio principle, in short, either of natural or of revealed 
i^eligion, no one evidenee, ho one doctrine, which has 
iiot, in its turn, been captiously questioned^ or rudely 
Assailed. 

' Christianity has had little reason to lament, either 
Che variety, dr the acuteness of its adversaries. 
tJpon whatevef side it has been attacked, it has 
sh6wri itseff fully able to resist and to repel the as- 
sault. The more able its opponents, the more de- 
cisive has been its victory. The most brilliant ex- 
hibitions of human learning, and the most perfect 
jipecimens of the art of reasoning; are to be found 
among the works of those, who have dedicated their 
talents to the defence of Christianity. The writings 
of Bentley and Bryant, of Cudworth and Butler, of 
Warburton arfd Clarke, have not duly survived, by 



their own intrinsic i/Hirth» the memciries of those^ 
ivbose objections Ibey were iiiteniled to refute^ bqt 
will ever continue to sh^w to every rational mind^, 
how impregnable in point both of. evidence and of 
argument is the rock^ upon virhich the foundations of 
the Gpspel are laid. 

Foiled in its attempts to forcibly dispo^ess Cbris*^ 
tianity of its strong hold in the understandings ini 
fidelity would now enter into a sort of siUiance with 
the very faith which it once assailed, and wcTuld 
divide the world between them upon equal termi). 
Creeds^ in the sceptical language of the day, are to 
tie considered among those private pre^dices^ which 
ev-ery man is at liberty to etitertain^ or to reject, ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own iniaginalion ; it 
being a matter of total indifference, among thd 
variety which present themselves to bis chpicei which 
he may be pleased to adopt ; the pretensions of none 
^re to be questioned, nor their foundations disturbed* 
Now in this general equaliz^ation pf opintoos^ all the 
landmarks which can direct the understandings or 
regulate the assent, are removed ; and the claims of 
truths as a standard and measure of the judgnteut^ 
are utterly annihilated^ To propag-jate the Gospel 
with success, among a nation pf lleatl)/ensy the lead- 
ing distinctions between truth and falsehood must 
previously be establislied ; to diminish its influence 
among a nation of Christians^ these distinctions must 
lU'tfully be confounded. This could not be more 
effectually accomplished^ than by iucqlcating upon 



tile minds of the rising' generation^ a total indrdTef^ 
ence as to the modifications of faith, or the varieties 
df religious worship. If it be admitted, that all 
ci'eeds and forms are wholly indifferent^ it may rea^ 
sonably be inferred, that all are equally false. Prin- 
ciples wholly contradictory one to another, if they 
are equal in any respect, are equal only in a commu- 
nity of error. 

> 

It is a common notion in the present day^ that the 
object of all religious worship being the same, it is 
immaterial by what path that object is to be attained^ 
Th liophistry of this representation is too palpable 
to delude any but the most unwary. The creeds of 
a Mahometan, of a Deist, and of a Christian, all 
inculcate the adoration of a God ; but it cannot be 
argued from thence, that the God of all these is the 
iame, or if he be the same, that he will be equally 
propitious to their contradictory modes of belief and 
worship. The systems of Newton and of Ptolemy; 
though they regard the same celestial bodies, are not, 
therefore, indifferently true ; nor^ can it be immate- 
rial to the astronomer, whether the sun or the earth 
be in the centre of the universe, excepting as be 
may consider both hypotheses to be equally impro- 
bable. It is upon this ground, that our indifference 
is soon transferred from each particular portion, to 
the sum and substance of the whole ; and it is thus, 
that Scepticism, while it extends a general respect 
alike to all, inculcates those principles, which must 
finally lead to the adoption of none. 



'With a similar view it appears to be a great pointy 
with the patrons of modern infidelity, so to encou- 
rage the divisions of Christianity itself, as ultimately 
io reduce them to the same level, and thus insensibly 
to pave the way to their general rejection. The 
dissensions of the Christian Church are, indeed, 
almong the most fatal examples of the pride and per- 
versity of man, arraying themselves against the wis- 
dom and the mercy of God. They were foretold 
by the divine Author of our religion, and too fully 
has the event justified his prediction. But howev^ 
various may be the forms, under which Christianity 
is professed, it does not follow, that they are all 
equal and indifferent. Some approach in the nearest 
possible degree to the truth ; others stand at the re- 
motest distance. Nor in this diversity of objects, are 
>ye left without criterions fully sufficient to regulate 
our judgment. Scripture and reason are the stan- 
dards to which their contradictory claims are to be 
referred, and by these unerring measures, are we to 
estimate their merits, find to determine our choice. 
Scepticism, on the contrary, would represent the 
claims of e^t^h contending party, as equal, and their 
merits as indifferent ; and it is especially desirous 
of classing together the soberest piety with tlje 
wildest fanaticism, and the most indisputable rtolity 
with the grossest imposture. Now if the preten- 
sions of every party or sect are to be considered as 
equally valid, and to be treated with equal respect, 
}t follows^ thstt they roust be all reduced to the level 






*f the lowest. That this is the aim of modern in- 
-ftdelity, may be fully proved, by a general reference 
ijb those books which are justly considered as the 
<)rgan, of its advocates. Perhaps the following pas-? 
6age, which concludes a very amusing article on the 
tnission,, as it is termed, of Joanna Southcott, will 
justify much (hat has been advanced upon ihe cha- 
racter of modern Scepticism. 

Upon the whole, the mission of Joanna Soutb- 

cott is an extremely curious article in the history of 
*'^ human credulity. But while we laugh at the sim^ 
" plicity of her disciples— we may all of us do well to 
^' look homeward — and to consider, whetlier our own 
^* belief is not, pn various occasions, determined hy 
** our feelings more than by evidence — whether we 
'^^ are not sometimes duped by respected names, or 
*' bold pretenders — an<^ sometimes by our own 
" fancies — fears — or wishes *." 

Tliis passage, among various others of the sam^ 
description, presents us with another leading trait in 
the character of modern Scepticism. It would re- 
ptesent our belief in Christianity, as a matter of f^itli, 
not of reason ; of feeling, not of evidence. By 
those who are at all acquainted with the grounds^ 
of their religion, the fallacy which this assertion, or 
tather insinuation, contains, will be readily disr 
' covered. The Christian believes in, the divine 
character, mission, and miracles of his Redeemer, 
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' iipbh tb6 ssimegroundj'i precisely; as he beiieres ih 
the expeditions of Julius Caesar, or in the battle it 
PharsalijSL The Cbifistian belieres in the authen* 
ticity of the Sacred Volume, upon the same grounds 
as he believes in the autheniicity of Cicero's 'first 
Philippic. The evidence in both cases^ is the'sama 
in its nature^ though different in its degree: the 
testimonies in favour of the miracles of ChristiAnityy 
as far exceeding the testimonies in favour of anjr in* 
different historical event, as the one transaction, in 

« ntagnitude and importance, surpasses the other. It 
is upon such evidence, that we believe the divine 
authority of Christ ; and when that authority is thus 
established, then, and not till then> we repose our 
faith in the promises of heaven, and subwt 
our understanding to a revelation, which we 
can prove by our reason to have come from God. 

' Nor even here dd we lose sight of our earthly guide ; 
it is our reason, by which we are enabled to form a 
right estimate of the will of our heavenly Mastei*, 

' it is by reason, that we deduce from Scripture, those 
doctrines which are, subsequently, the objects of our 
implicit confidence. When, therefore, under pre- 
tence of superior respect, religion is considered as 
a matter not of reason, but of faith^ its thims upon 
our understandings and hearts are fatally misre- 
presented* Christianity has little cause to fear that 
scrutinizing spirit, which will teaeh men '^ to look 
homewards and consider;'* it would only pretest 
fi^inst those respectful iminiiations^ which jast ,ga 
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rieir ascragli to avvaken* doufat^ withoiit promotiBg 
.thought, and: would hint to mankind, that what tl^ey 
* Embrace without convrction, they are to reject with* 
out enquiry; 

- Upon grounds similar to these, a total silence with 
-resptet to-all religious principle is often observable 
'^ih those researches, the very subjects of which would 
/open a noble field for contemplation on the wonders 
' ahd the works of God. The analysis of the human 
' mind, ' the history of legislation, philosophy, natural 
^ as Well as moral, anatomy, physiology, are studies, 

in which the power, the wisdom, and the dispensa« 
tionS'Of the Almighty^ are almost forced even upon 
our unwilling notice. Yet such is the. fashion of the 
age, that upon these and similar subjects, every con- 
' sideration of the Deity is cautiously and laboriously 
excluded. The great principle of the infidel school 
in Franpe, and of their copyists in England, is. to 
destroy the relation of the creature to the Creator, 
and to establish the independence of man upon God. 
This is to be effected not by an cqpen denial of his 
existence, but by the substitution of certain high- 

- sounding phrases, which are to be considered as i^n 
equivalent for his power. The *' laws of nature,'* 
the '* vital properties,'* the " energies of the mind," 
are among the mysterious phantoms which are to 

' supersede the will and the wisdom . of God. It will 
be seea in the course of the present enquiry, to what 
abstirditieii; in point of argument, these substitutions 
ioevitably k&d. Bat however effectual such Si^h- 



*cies may be, in blinding the eyes of the youngs anil 
confusing; the notions of the ignorant, it is not by 
evasions, like these, that the dispensations of tl^ 
Almighty are to be frustrated^ or his Providence 
annulled. 

It cannot, oji the other hand, be desi|?eil, lh»i tJbfi 

details, either of natural or moral phib>sQpby,.stiottkl 

be perpetually interlarded with sch>p8 of theology, f^ 

the interest neither of religion, nor of science, would 

be advanced by so inconsistent a mixture. But most 

jihportant it is, that in every department of philosophy, 

the mind should be led upward to discern the intimate 

connection and absolute dependence of all things 

upon God ; that their beginning should be traced to 

• the causation of his power, and their end to the fulfiU 

. menl of his will. It was this, which added to the 

. researches of Newton, of Bacon, and of Locke, an 

elevation, a clearness, and a consistency^ .to which, 

otherwise/ even with the powers of their mighty 

minds, they could never have attained. They drank 

deep of the fountain of all truth ; they b^gan j^nd 

they ended in God. In 'Newton especially, to whom 

it was reserved, to bring the universe, and . the laws 

which govern the universe, to light, we observe this 

. prostration of soul, before the first great Cause of ail 

' things. It is recorded of him, that ne never pre- 

UQunced the name of . God without a reverential 

pause. In a private letter to Dr. Bentley, he there 

acknowledges the great end and purpose of all his 

labours. '' When 1 wrote my treatise abopt our 
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system^ I had an eye upon such principles as miglit 
ivork with considerate men for the belief of a Deity ; 
and nothing can rejoice me more, than to find it 
useful for that purpose. But if 1 have done the 
public any service this way, it is due to nothing but 
industry and patient thought*." Yet we do not 
(ind^ although this object is ever in his vie% that 
his researches are the less profound, his reasonings 
the less luminous, or his intellect the less penetrating. 
Most remarkable, indeed, are the words in which he 
closes up the third book of his immortal Principia. 
^- This most beautiful construction of the planeti, 
*' and of the comets, could not have had a beginning, 
'' without the design and the command of lan intelii- 
*' gent and a powerful being." — From thence he pro- 
ceeds to describe, in language at once the most sim- 
ple and the most philosophical, the nature and attri- 
butes of God, and thus concludes — 

<' As a blind man hath not an idea of colours, so we 
' have not an idea of the modes in which God per- 
'^ ceives and understands all things. He is entirely 
^ destitute of all body and bodily figure, and, theqe- 
^* fore, cannot be seen, nor heard, nor touched, nor 
*' ought he to be worshipped under the appearance of 
*' any corporeal object. We have ideas of his attri* 
^^ bates, but what is the substance of any thing we 
little understand. We see only the figures and 
colcurs of bodies, we hear only sounds^ we touch 

* Nevtcns Woifo, Edit Iloisley, vol. iv^ p. 490. 
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^* only external surfafces, ive smbll only odours, 'anil 

** distingniish tastes : we are acquainted with the in- 

" ternal substances by no sense, no reflex act : and 

" much less have we the idea of the substance of God. 

" We know him only by his properties and attributes, 

^' and by his most wise and good constructions of 

'^ things, and their final causes ; and we admire hith 

*' for his perfections ; but we reverence and worsliip 

^' him for his dominion. For we worship him as ser- 

*' vants; and God without dominion, providence, and 

^' final causes, is nothing else but fate and nature. 

*^ From blind metaphysical necessity, which is surely 

" the same at all times, and in all places, no variation 

'* in things can arise. All the diversities of things 

*' created, in reference both to place and time, could 

'* have arisen only from the kleas and the will of a 

" necessarily existing being. But God is allegorically 

^* said to see, to hear, to speak, to laugh, to love, to 

hate, to desire, to give, to receive, to rejoice, to be 

angry, to fight, to form, to create, to construct. 

For all language, as applied to God, is taken from 

*f the affairs of men, by some resemblance, not indeed 

^' a perfect one, but yet existing to a certain degree. 

And so much with respect to God, concerning whom 

it clearly appertainelh to natural philosophy, to dU^ 

course, from the phenomena presented to its view/* 

What a contrast do these and other declarations 

of the same great master of human reason, form 

with the subtle insinuations and designing sophistry 

. i)f D'Alembert and his fraternity ; \Vho were the first 
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to lay the foundation of that scliool of in fidelity^ 
Kvhich, with very few changes in its character, has 
continued down to the present day. In (he French 
Encyclopaedia, the articles in which religion were im- 
mediately discussed, were furnished by the most orthdr- 
dox divines, and the subject was treated with all possi- 
ble respect A reference however wds often given at 
the conclusion, to a sceptical treatise on some other 
point, in which all that had been previously advanced, 
was tacitly counteracted. In the articles, again, 
upon natural philosophy, it was their especial aim, so 
artfully to introduce the principles of infidelity, that 
the unwary reader, while he lei^st suspected it^ should 
most deeply imbibe the fatal poison. Thus, while 
every apparent veneration was paid to the religion 
which they detested, its foundations were gradually 
undermined, and its influence annihilated, till, in one 
moment, the superstructure fell in, and on the ruins 
of the temple of God, was erected the Babel of 
Atheism, blasphemy, and confusiou. 

But while among the higher orders of our country, 
infidelity veils itself under the mask of outward de- 
cency and respect, we shall find, that as we descend 
in the rank of society, it stands displayed in all ks 
cbrkest colours. At no time were young men of 
moderate education and rank, more fatally assailed 
by the emissaries of-Atheism, than in the present 
day. In the lower departments of the law, of me^i- 
cine^ and of the counting-house, every dangerous 
and 4cMfuctive principle is niaking an alarmiQg 
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ivay. Unable of themselves to distingiHBli rlbaldi^y 
from witj or assertion from argument; tbey are flat* 
tered by the appeal made by infidelity to their un^ 
derstandings^ and they become the wiUing victims of 
tiie grossest imposture. A paltry Sunday piiper; 
(he vehicle of blasphemy and Atheism; mIxM up 
with a little vulgar criticism, and pert sGurriUty^ bus 
perverted the prmciples^ and ruined the morals, of 
no in<)onsiderable portipn of our youth ; in that rank 
«f life, especially, which, is above the; influence of 
authority, and below the exercise of reason. Amon^ 
the lower classes of society, less danger is, perhaps, 
to be apprehended. The enlarged and practical 
lessons of pure and united Christianity, which, under 
the influence of the National Society, are now in- 
culcated upon the minds of our rising population, 
are such as infidelity will never efface. Under tlie 
blessing of Providence, an effectual barrier will be 
thus interposed, between the great mass of our com- 
munity, and the contagion of so fatal a disease — a 
barrier, which men of sceptical principles, even 
under the pretence of extending instruction to all, are 
making every attempt to undermine and to destroy. 

But, whatever may be the character which scepti- 
cism assumes, whether it be that of vulgar blas- 
phemy, or of decorous indifference, its operation both 
on the interests of society, and on the mind of the 
individual, is the same. The same uniformity which 
appears in its effects, appears also in its causes. In 
whatever rank of society it prevails, we trace the 
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disease to the same origin, to th? prevalence of the 
s^me habits^ and to the indulgence of the same pro^ 
pensities. In entering, therefore, upon this part of 
the subject, our enquiries will assume a general 
form ; it being their design to shew, that whatever 
doubts are entertained upon tlie sut^ect of religion^ 
whether it be by those of a higher, or of a more 
moderate rank in society, they arise from the action 
of those common principles^ which are least sU8-> 
pected perhaps by those, upon whom their operation 
is the tpost constactt. 



CHAPTER II. 



Causes of a Sceptical Turn of Mind^ divided into' 
Moral and IntellectuaL Moral Causes — Indul^ 
gence of Licentious Hahits^^^Pride. 



In all diseases, whether of the body or of tlie 
itund, it is necessary for those who would apply aii; 
adequate and an effioicious remedy^ to carry their 
objections below the surface of the evil, and to co!)-< 
sider well the nature and tendency of Uiose habilii 
which both produce and confirm the disorder. Until 
a search has been made into the ulterior causes of tl;e 
complaint^ all i\^ attention and care which can be 
paid to its external appearance will end in disap^ 
pointment^ and will often rather aggravate than 
diminish the malady. Scepticism is one of those 
diseases which is deeply seated in the very constitu* 
tion of the mind ; and its hostility is directed rather 
against religion as a whole, than against any parti-* 
cular part or m^iiication of it Did it content itself 
with rejecting the .Gospel alone^ it might fairly ba< 
supposed to entertain some particular objections 
either to the evidences or to the doctrines, which 
might be rationally discussed and speedily deter* 
mhied. But the rejection of the Gospel is only a 
part of (he disorder ; the umform tendency of Scef* 

7 
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tlcism^ is (6 undermine the foundations upon which 
any reasonable belief in asaperintending Providence 
Or an immortal soul can securely rest. Few men, 
indeed, are enemies to'^evealed Religion, who are 
not equally hastile to that which is termed Natural ;. 
for however they may differ in their extent, the origin 
of both religions is the same^ and the very same rea- 
sons which lead a man. upwards to Deism, would if 
properly pursued, conduct him to the surer eminence 
of the GospeL For botwithstanding we may some- 
times persuade ourselves to the contrary, Deism is but 
a creature of the imagbiation, and however anxiously 
it is at first pursued; it is soon intercepted by some^ 
other object ; or, like a shadowy at the very first turn^ 
we take, it vanishes from our view. Even the very 
authors, who in one part of their writings have raised 
the fabric of Deism in all its ideal beauty, in another,, 
have demolished the air-built edifice, apd confessed 
themselves the disciples of the lowest. Scepticism^ 
When then we hear objections started against the 
Christian dispensation^ we may be,g*enerally assured, 
that Ih^se are only the superficial symptoms of the 
dijsease, but that the real seat of the disorder is below, 
— Jt is not to the Gospel, but to the author of the 
Gosp^, that the hostility of Scepticism is ultimately 

to be referr^4. 

Of those indeed who have been recovered from 

this fearful malady, and have been restored to the 

health, the strength, and the life of Christianity^ &w 

l^ye ever been persuaded by any particular ai^u- 
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fwenl^i becatesff no particnlaf argtitnenfe can reach the 
Mat df the d»eas^. Th6 com man process 6f Seep- 
tidfsni is^ first to reject the w{M)le> and thenr to qu^es- 
tio* titt YaFidity of each component part. The ^jbpli* 
enlUm thierefore of £be remedy must be anal6goiis t6 
tke eourse of the disorder ; the mind mu^t first ht 
prepared f<^ the r^ce^iortr of the whole, before it can 
fte ittdHced tot afbandotl an objfec^itm to any particular 
pait. Now this protest eatinot be better coi^acted, 
thttii by dairying our MlentioAi to the real and actak*- 
img cafHfcs of rejtetion. 

To descend into okr ofWn hearts^ to kiy 0pew the 
secret springs of our action, even to onrselirea^ is 4 
dffficiiH and a disi^eeable task. Much as^ we di^ead 
titt axposvpe of our motive ta oth^rs^ we dbrhik 
f^ more from thei discovery of A«m to oUrselves. if 
Scepttisism' howevcir be, as it ij^repre^eiMed to be, llbe 
result of patient' inyestig^tixm^* mrely^ of aH mied, the 
Sceptic wiH have the least reason to compfaih' of the 
eA^iry being: catried bdlow the sulrfiRre, evenr inft6 
the very recesses^ of bisrroul. And if in tb^ course of 
ihlt enquiry he shsd) ftnd^ that the real motiTes of his 
refedbkny weite misospected^ even by hiihself, be wiii 
surely not oi3^t to bring the cauw a second tiim 
liafen^ the bar of hier reason"^ aftd cSaltnly to confer 
wketbcr Ina fifsC deci^n wis Mt giveii under arf un- 
due and an unworthy influence ; aiid' whether if that 
ifiAuence bid removidd, the wliofe causi^ Witt not tekii 
m dMferent tarn, dnd be cotieluddd^ hy an opfroiit^ 
dcAarailmtion. 

c 
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In dandidering then the read causes of Sc^ptrcwiii, 
we shall not be accused of uncandid views^of huoian 
motives : if the causes which we assign are just> it is 
highly expedient that they should be laid open, that 
by exhibiting the actual seat of the disorder, other 
remedies than those usually prescribed, may be gene*^ 
rally and effectually applied. On the contrary, ^hotiU 
the operation of the causes in this instance be denied, 
(bey yet remain among the first passions and princi^ 
pies of our nature, and as such, it is well that their 
future incursions should be guarded against, espe^^ 
cially by those who are the least willing to aflbw 
their operation. 

The causes of Scepticism may be divided into 
jfnoral and intellectual. In some cases tbey aet 
singly, in others conjointly ; sometimes one is predo^ 
minant, sometimes another ; bnt though combined in 
great variety, their mode of operation is uniform, and 
their object the same : and before any recovery from 
the disease can be expected, their tendency must be 
counteracted and their influence diminished. 

Of the moral causes which may be assigned for the 
prevalence of Sceptical principles in the mind, the 

first is THE INDULGENCE OF LICENTIOUS HABrTS. 

Religion would not have so many enemies to coii>- 
tend with in the world, if it did not place so severe a 
constraint upori the passions and propensities of man* 
kind. Indeed we shall generally find, that in those 
countries where Christianity is professed in its greatest 
purity, its enemies are the most rancorous and malig- 
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tiant In no country perhaps have they displayed 
90 violent, and as it were so personal an animosity to 
the Gospel^ as in oar own ; an animosity provoked, 
the more by the mild and inoffensive form of Christi- 
anity there established^ which though adorned with 
all the charity .which its Divine Author prescribes, 
relaxes no sanction, compromises no duty. 

Althoiigh it has often been attempted, and some** 
times with too much success, to reconcile the practiee 
of licentiousness with the hopes of the Gospel ; yet iu 
a rational and an honest mind, the union of these two 
opposite principles never can be permanently efiefcfed. 
In the Christian dispensation indeed, iaith and morals 
are so anxiously united, and the sanctions of future 
rewards and punishments are so interwoven with the 
whole system, that no ordinary sophistry can dissolve 
the 4:onnection. In the season of life when t^mpta-* 
Itons most abound, the difficulty and the dangair 
begins. To the man, who, in his early years, is now 
abandoning himself more and more to the gmtilication 
of his passions and to the neglect of his duty, two 
lines of conduct present themselves : on the one side, 
bypocrisy would tempt him to throw the veil of sanc- 
tity over his vices; on the other, infidelity would 
teach him to question the principles upon which those 
vices stand condemned. A young mind is generally 
an honest mind. The suggestions of the first are 
rejected with the scorn which they deserve ; while th6 
last is gradually admitted as an inmate and a casuist 
to the soul. Though the yoke of Christianity is 

c 2 
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'' easy and itd bttrtbea i» light/' a yoke aiut a bur* 
then it ia still ; to him aspecialiy who has already 
placed himself under: the dominion of another and 
an opposite master. To worship that God against 
whose. commands he lives in daily rebdlion, is a fraud 
i^poh himself^ and an insult upon, the Almighty. 
To read and study a Gospel^ every page of which 
while iti inculcates purity under the liveliest hopes, 
eOndemna iniquity under the severest peaalties^ is 
indeed an irritating, an impossible task. Prayer 
than it forgotten, and the Scriptures are abandoned ; 
and the two great avenues of religion being tbna 
closed On the mind> it gradually loses sight of all 
(hose hopes and fears which had fornerly an influence 
«pon ita determination, 

s Still, however, though it would not remember^ it 
cannot forget The sanctions of the Gospdl by Imig 
neglect are >diniinished ; but enough vrtUyet remain U> 
irritate^ though not to reform. At this period of the 
dis6aae> the mind begins to invalidate at once ihM 
authority of the sanction and the reason of the comr 
inand* It has long since rejeoted the sobstanoe of 
Christianity, and i& now contented to gfapple vrMi 
ita shadow* U, then, in a course oS profligacy and 
vice,, the oavila of infidelity are presented even in 
their most contemptible form, it cannot be wwdered 
that the man should fall a ready victim to the assault. 
It is probable that the proofs, it is certaiur that the 
precepts of the Gospel are foigotten. PlansiUe 
objec^ons are raised> to which his inclintttion will 
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permit him neither to seek^ nor even to desire tta 
answer. When the will is depraved, the understand* 
ing is seldom free. Poj even allowing that we can- 
not refuse our assent to truth, yet we are at all timet 
able to prevent a fair discussion of its merits withia 
ourselves^ and thus to keep our understanding under 
the influence of our wilL There are a few instatices 
indeed^ where on indifferent subjects, its natural 
powers will rise superior to every obstacle; yet 
common experience will assure us, that a vicious 
Kfe will too often dissipate the powers and pervert 
the judgement, even of the strongest understanding.' 
Much more then upon a subject where no worldly re-* 
putation is at stake, will a man surrender it at discre- 
tion to his licentious inclinations. The doctrines of 
' Christianity appear distorted to his mind, while he 
fittle thinks that the cause of the distoi^tion is not iif 
tlie object, but in the medium through which it \k 
viewed. 

That men question the doctrines of Christianity, 
because they dislike the practice^ will appear in a 
still stronger point of view, if we consider the ten- 
dency of that scepticism to which they betake them- 
ielves. Were they to resort to a system apparently 
more pure than the Gospel presents, they might 
shelter themselves at least under an impartial rejec- 
tion. But it is not so much to any particular dis- 
pensation, as to the general notions of a morsl 
governor, and of future rewards and pnnishmenfar, 
that tiiey entertain so rootedt an antipath|i To 
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future rewards, indeed, taken by themselves, they 
seldom raise an- obJectiQn, their great aim is to di- 
minish the terror of those future punishments, which 
are so closely connected with them. Scepticism is 
most indulgent to the passions ; and this indulgence 
is the uniform end and determination of all its ob- 
jections, and all its principles. Whether it be 
liberty, or whether it be necessity, which it would 
inculcate, all responsibility for action is to be 
abolished. Men will reason themselves out of the 
belief of a superintending Providence— and why? 
They choose not a Being to be about their path/ and 
about their bed, and to spy out all their ways. They 
will resolve God into fate, the world into God — that 
his Almighty nature may be disarmed of its retri- 
butive justice. They will make the soul a compo- 
nent part of this frail and corruptible frame — that it 
may perish with the organ and instrument of its 
lusts. 

But here it may be objected, as an uncandid state* 
ment of the case, that all sceptics in principle are, 
therefore, profligates in conduct. In the first place 
it is to be observed, that licentious indulgence^ 
though by far the most common, is not the only 
source of infidelity ; there are others, which^ as we 
shall see hereafter, are fully sufficient to account for 
the very few, whose morals are coldly correct, and 
"whose lives have not been disgraced by any noto- 
rious crime. But, secondly, we are to consider, not 
^vbat tfae morals of the sceptic are ntnio, when ex- 
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ternal circumstances may have removed the tempta- 
tion, or counterbalanced the pleasures of vice ; but 
what they zoere, when his hostility to religious prin- 
ciples first began. In too many instances we shall 
find^ that the effect continues, long after the original 
cause has ceased to act. 

To conclude this part of the aubject, I would put 
<lie converse practically to the hearts and consciences 
of all ; and would enquire^ whether it is in the 
moment of victory over passion and sensual indul- 
gence, that they dispute the existence of that power 
which enabled them to atchieve it — whether it is in 
the act of relieving the distresses of their afiBicted 
brethren, that they despise the love of that Saviour, 
who has identified himself with them ? Let a man 
but obey the morals of the Go»peI, (which are the 
morals of a purified and exalted reason) and he 
will never cavil against its doctrines. Let him 
that is inclined to be sceptical on the subject of 
the souFs immortality, always act, as if it really ex- 
isted, and he will soon abandon every objection to 
its existence. 

The second moral cause, which gives a Sceptical 
disposition to the mind, is pride. 
r Of all the affections of our moral frame, pride is 
the most extensive in its degree, and the most varied 
in its operation ; it acts differently upon different 
tempers/ and is combined with feelings and habits 
apparently the most opposite. But however compli- 
cated in its connections, and.diversified in it^ symp- 



tpins, t^ie paiisipn is still l^he #2^{ti^ ; APfl wdfir ?yery 
fyiiteni^ lie^tiipq t^ >yeU Chrifiti$LQ, ithaffjysUy l)fiM 
coq^4ered as |lbe di^ordececi actipn pf % pHiio<pi«^ 
iroplanted in Qiir nature for ^ beH^r purppae-^fe^ 
fju^e Uj3 above t^e d^rad^^ion of vip^^ and to jjlimil^ 
late us to the acquisition of vip.tHC* 

In our pominpj^ ia^^rcppr^^ with tt*# wofW, we 
fiee t^€i action of (iijs prjpciple^ in i^xftUing ^p^n in 
bis own estimation, s|bov^ faici pr^Jipeur ley^\ ; wq sm 
tjie fip^ntastic notipqs yyl^ich i^ iaspir^ hi» ftf hinir 
§elf, and th^ false views wliiqli H pr^^nte to him 
pf bi$ relation^ wi^h 9^h?rs» But if web is ik^ A^^ 
Ipsipq £^nd n\ist 'm which he i^ iiivolv^^ with resp^l 
io^ those person^ a^d things imiiAedii^tely sqrivuadmg 
}iiH>, and in th§ inidM Qf «o w^py ^venjls to n^ulate 
bis jj^flgmept and tp forr^t Ijm^ errpr, ^n we won^ 
der, if in th^ es^iinat? he ^m^ of r^lationa ye| mwa 
^^tant^ and of ^ 1^'mg &r rei^^ved, the i^pn^ eitso^ 
4^099 pi;inci|)il(e sbajyi ^ccpqnp^.ny a94 dir^t hioi S 
^^pec^is^lly when the^f^ r^jsit&QPs^ tl^Qiagb for t^ pire^ 
$ent at ^ di^^njce, pjre^s. ^lotwithstauding in ftBti«ipftt 
tion upon his mind^ and involve the sani« ^es^i^n 
9f selfisb ^tUBS^tion. and selfish in4?peio4^QCe. 

The darling desire of t^^ human mind in to Ip^ i«»n 
djepjBnd^nt upon Gq^* Mm» tb/^ Iprd. 9f the (;r««tipn^ 
would acknowledge qo o|;b§r l|igb^ but tb^t of bM 
pwn undei:standing, op pthei' Ij^w but tbiai^ of bi9 Qwii 
y^ilL no other tjcibui^al but X\\9\ of bis owijk hesirt. U 
i^^ no^ b^wever, s(> miuch, tp t^ sj^qifjie siij^priptend* 
^ac(? 9f a sijperipi; P^ingj tff vihjiQh. k^ >yoH|fl olgea. 
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19 to the pmrer of pnnishinent Which such a Being 
Rltft finiUly pasaees. This is the obstacle wbieh oui^ 
{MTpud nature cannot aurmount, this is the de^da*" 
tioQ to "which H casnot submit. Nor is this the 
feeling only of the licentious, or the profligate, but 
9Pni^tiine$ even of those, whose lives are as little 
stained with i^^ta of positive vice, as human frailty 
Wn alipw. There is a pride which leads us ohward 
to Sc^ptieis9i, by it^ speculations on the perfectibility 
ftf baman ntinre, and even by the- consciousness of 
9^ poinpanitive purity-»^a pride which would con^ 
^eal th^ Qiecesfiary infirmities of our Mien nature, 
first from the creature, and then from the Creator--^ 
9, pride Mfbich would tempt us to reject any, and 
Vi^xy system of religion, under which we ftnd, that 
lipr ojir fences,, be they what tkey may« we must be 
4Wlted to an aeoount. 

3llt jif there be a pride in human virtue, there is a 
prifl/e ^ksQf in human vice. The dignity of humail 
Djliture » violated by sensual indulgence ; where 
p^4e, tj^yw» is tt miiiig passion in the mind, some 
indem^nily ijs requited against the degradation which 
lib h^s uG^lergone. It is upon this principle of in- 
i}einieiificatian, that insokace and sensuality so often 
aecompany aiid support each other. But strongly as 
this principle operates in our intercourse with men» 
\t^ 40ts with stiU stninj^r fturce wb^ applied to 
QfoA. DisobddieMe ia to be ji^tffied by rebellion^ 
and. tiie spirit whinh was too weak to oppose the 
act of vice^ (hinks to vindicale ka strengtil by resiat- 

6 
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kkg its consequences* It is an easy taskj indeed, 
to boast a victory in anticipation over a distant 
enemy ; yet such is the triumph which the pride 
of sensuality proclaims over the mercy and the jus- 
tice of God, 

There are others^ again^ whose pride assumes a 
difibrent form, and carries them onwards to the same 
end, through a channel totally distinct There is in 
our nature a spirit of emulation, which points our 
view to riches and honour, to rank and power, and 
to all those things which give us a superiority above 
those around us^ and station us on an eminence as 
the objects of their admiration and applause. And^ 
certainly, of all the eminences to which our ambition 
could aspire^ that of Scepticism is, in its ascent, the 
most contemptibly easy. It is but to insinuate a few 
trite and guarded objections, it is but to scatter a few 
stale and stolen sarcasms, and the Sceptic is at the 
very height of his hopes, and has reached the very 
summit of his ambition. He considers himself se- 
parated from the herd of mankind, and emancipated 
from all vulgar prejudices ; if a teacher, he is the 
idol of his little school ; if a hearer^ he is one of the 
enlightened few ; and finally, though Sceptical on 
the attributes of God, he is fully confident in the su* 
periority of his own. 

Men are apt to flatter themselves that, general 
Scepticism is the sign of a powerful and an original 
mind, and that where there is doubt,. there is also 
depth. But as a wise anid vigorous plan of action 
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k not to be defeated by trifling accidents, so nather 
is a strong and masterly understanding to be per* 
plexed by paltry doubts. That we can easily disturb 
and darken its waters^ arises not. from the depth, but 
from the shallowness of the stream. Scepticism is 
no more the sign of intellectual strength, than cre- 
dulity. They are both equally inimical to truth, 
and are the characteristics alike of a man unable to 
judge for himself. Yet so flattering is the sem- 
blance of singularity, and so fascinating the love of 
paradox, that we would readily sacrifice the sub- 
stance of our reason to the shadows of our imagi* 
nation. 

. There is another feeling, of human pride, which 
in the days of our youth, our health, and our 
strength, is especially predominant Entrusted as 
we are with the faculties of our minds and our 
bodies at our own disposal, endowed with the 
means of improving them at our will, and rewarded 
with the full produce of our improvements, we iden- 
tify all these powers with the nature in which they 
reside, and conceive ourselves as prinpipals, not in- 
struments, in their exercise. From this mistaken 
view of our talents, and their origin, we travel on- 
wards, until we come to an absolute rejection of all 
that would interfere with their high prerogfitives. 
The light which reason afibrds, we proudly consider 
)as fully sufficient for every purpose, both of action 
4^11 J intormation. Long before irc come to the proof. 
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we dose our eyes against the itotfon, ei^er of a.' 
Providence^ or of a Revelation. Not (hat we con-- 
aider this Providence^ or Revelation^ so unworthy of 
God^ as of ourselves. Nor is it to a revelation only* 
<)f the will, but to a demonstration even of the at^ 
tributes of God^ that such men object^ as totally un-^ 
required. The creature would disown the Creator ; 
man W09ld be independent upon God. 

And^ yet, though independent on Grod, he cannot 
be independent on his fellow- creatures. How to 
the most proud and haughty spirit among us^ does 
the experience of common life, and the deductiont 
of his very reason^ speak in the awful words of' 
RevefcitioQ to his soul. *^ Thou sayest, I am 
^ rich^ and increased with goods^ and have neei 
^ of nothing— and knowest not^ that thou art 
^ wretched^ and miserable^ and poor^ and blinds and 
'' naked ♦. '* 

And this is a votce^ which, whije it speaks in truthi 
is beard with terror. When the dreams of a man^ 
proud youth are past, when the season of his gaiety 
and spirit are fled, when all the sad realities of lifo 
eroud in upon him, then it is that be sees how frail 
and how helpless a being he is ; bow all the visions 
of his fancy bave vanished, how full of disappoints 
inent is the past; how dark, yet how alarming is the 
future ; then it is tkat the disease has worked its rQ« 

 Rev. iS. 17, 



Inedy, and pride has oontrtbuted to its owa fiiU. In 
sach a temper of mind the Gospel is. often, received ; 
less, perhaps^ from any particular argument in its 
£ilvour^ than from its general tendency, to give satia^ 
faction and comfort^ when every othei? source has 
utterly failed. 

Happy, indeed, it is for a man, when the disease 
shall have taken so providential a turn. There may 
be a fascinating elevation in the first draught of in- 
fidelity; but the dregs are spiritless and bitter. There 
are a few cases, and we hope that they are but few^ 
where the same pride of human independence and 
talent, which in the season of youth generated inso- 
lence and conceit, in the decline of age has sunk into 
spleen, disappointment, and misery. Doubts and 
fears succeed each other in dreary and desperate 
succession. Peevish irritation, ill concealed under 
the cloak of affected philosophy, too surely mark an 
arrogant and a visionary independence, wounded by 
approaching reality. A stronger practical argu- 
ment for the Gospel could not be adduced, than the 
chamber of an aged and a sinking Sceptic, 

The mind cannot be more effectually prepared for 
the reception of the Gospel, than by placing all 
human events before it in their real light, and man 
on his proper level. Could the proud and indepen- 
dent Sceptic be once induced to view himself, and all 
around him, in the colours which they must soon 
put on, and to estimate all that this world can af- 
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fmrd^ according to its just valaey bis mind >vo]ErM 
be soon subdued into a manly and an effective be- 
lief ; aifd r^uBon^ which is now exalted as the enemy 
of Revelation, would then become its brightest or- 
namenty and its surest ally. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Intellectual Causes of Scepticism — Ignorance — /it- 
sufficiency of all Human Knowledge. 



Thb first and by far the most common cause of 
Scepticism, as far as the understanding is concerned, 
is IGNORANCE. Of those who reject Revelation, and 
with it the great doctrines of natural religion, which 
Revelation both clears and confirms, few, very few, 
have ever troubled themselves to form any acquaint- 
ance with the real merits of a question, upon which 
they so peremptorily decide. The nature of evi- 
dence in general, the particular testimony upon 
which the Gospel is proposed, are points to which 
their enquiries have never been directed. Of those 
who dispute the Divine authority of the Scriptures, 
not one in a thousand have ever read through the 
•volume which they condemn. Much less have they 
traced the origin, order, and succession of its parts, 
enquired into the different circumstances under 
which each was written, compared them with the 
records of antiquity which we derive from other 
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iourceS; or in short expended even the slightest care 
and diligence upon a matter of so much concern. 

In every stage of Scepticism^ there is a very sus- 
picious facility. In other enquiries^ the road even to 
the simplest truth, though direct, is steep and rug- 
ged, and the first sign of our having quitted the 
path^ is the easiness of the ground on which we 
wander. Can we suppose, th^t religious truth k 
situated cm an eminence less difficulty or that the 
ascent is less arduous ? The Sun of Righteousness, 
like the luminary in the heavens, is the fountain of 
light and heat, even to the meanest of the creation; 
but it is m>t, therefore, the less tong or' the less 
Jftboirioiis task to investigate the laws* undeF ^bieh i^ 
rays are ttansmitted, or to understtod the pbmid^ 
tckeba attending their transmission. 

Whatever then may be the termination of dte ef^ 
-qniry^ e^'eiY from tb6 very nature attd e^fitent of tbt 
:iul»J6rct^ the di^dusswm must be p&tient Now bow 
different is this method of pitoceedfng, from the 
thoaghtkss rapidity of Sceptical rejeetton. A youi^ 
iniiA^ of edocation and talents moderaCctiy good> is 
mufbrtui^ately ifftrOdux^ed^ into ar society^ in wMgIi he 
b«»rd the authority of religion ^SspAted,. aadr iU sail^ 
tidns disregarded. An infidel book isv perbafpA, 
placed in his hattds, in wbicb be &ids a few jftoash 
«l>le argu^ments advanced againat a systenl^ whieli 
be has hitherto considered as indpregaable. The 
very novelty arrests bis attentidn^ and ev^y objeetkni 
4itartles him the rtmm as be feela his itiabflily t^ 
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tdvance any satisfactory solution. New doubts ^rid 
difficulties arise^ which he cherishes and repeat£> 
till they assume a substantial form^ and are fixed in 
the character of established truth. Too uninformed 
to supply the answers from within, too careless to 
seek them from without, he deems the objections 
solid; and because they are unanswered, he con- 
siders them as unanswerable. Sophistry has a pe- 
culiar power of insinuating itself into an Unsuspect- 
ing mind, especially when it is accompanied with 
that levity, which passes for sincerity with the young*, 
and with that sarcasm, which passes for sagacity 
with the ignorant. Disarm the sceptic of his sneer, 
and you deprive him of his surest and most success- 
ful weapon. — Many a mind which had steadiness 
enough to withstand the assault of argument, has 
fallen before a dark and a mysterious sarcasm. Now 
in all this process, where do we discover the work- 
ings of that reason, which is the boasted support of 
Scepticism ? Surely a mind that can adopt the prin-* 
qiples of infidelity, on the grounds and in the manner 
which has been described, is under the influence^ 
not of reason, but of imposture. When a man can 
be induced to reject a system, without any acquaint-* 
arice with its merits, without any examination of its 
evidences ; when he can mistake sophistry for argu-» 
ment, and sarcasm for refutation, surely it cannot 
be bis reason which directs the decision. Reason^ 
in the very first stage of the matter, has been aban-* 
doned. Reason^ and Christianity, which is the re« 

D 
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Ugion of reason, demand an impailia^ calm, and 
laborious investigation. Infidelity and ita advocates 
pursue a different plan, even upon appoint in which all 
their hopes and fears are involved : advocates at once, 
and judges in their own cause, they decide without a 
trial, they condemn without a defence. 

Th^t ignorance, and not exajnination> is the^rpund-. 
work of Scepticism, is shewn still more convincingly 
from the writings of those who have distinguished 
themselves in its. cause. Of those who have attacked 
the Scriptnires, there is not one who does not stand: 
convicted of the grossest mistakes, both with respect 
to their evidence, their language, and their intei*pre- 
tation. Nor have the assailants of natural religion 
been defeated with less disgrace. Yet these are the 
men, from Bolingbroke and Hume down to Voltaire' 
and Paine, whose convicted calumnies are circulated 
i^mong those, whose understanding is too weak to 
resist the assault, and whose education has been too 
much neglected to furnish them with the defence, 
. Before a young man shall hsten to the sophistry, 
by which it is probable that in his passage throogh' 
life he will sometime or other be assailed, it would) 
be well for him to determine^ how far either his edu- 
cation, hisjtalents, or his opportunities^ will enaUe^ 
him patiently to investigate^ and fairly to discuss^ the 
iperit^ of the quj^tion. If he . finds that he has the 
mj^ans, let him also, have the will to carry his enquv*: 
ri^ into the very foundation of bis faith. Let every 
teatjiioony be lifted by the laws, of the strictest evi-* 
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dfence, let every argument' be examined by the prd-^ 
cess of the soundest reason. Of an examination so 
conducted, Christianity will not fear the result F*roni 
the severest trials which true wisdom can apply, the 
€iospel will rise, like gold from the refiner's fire, 
purer and yet more pure. 

Should however a young man find that he has' 
rtotthe full means of enquir)% theinvestigation surely 
is unfair, and the attempt dangerous. If he was 
ence persuaded by argument of the truth of the 
Gospel, but has now forgotten the reasonings on 
iVhich his assent was founded, let him bear in miiitf 
this simple, but most important truth ; that a propd- 
s&ion once proved to be true, still remains so^ 
aUhough he may have forgotten the proof. 

Ifj on the contrary, his religion has been received 
on the authority of others, on the same basis let it 
rest. He need not be ashamed of a feith, which had" 
Newton, Bacon, and Locke for its supporters and 
advocates. TThe shrine before which thesie high and' 
independent spirits, with thousands their fellows^ 
bBtrt their mighty minds in humble pros tilatioiti w^sT 
the throne of the living God: 

But here it may perhaps be afllWgedj that the 
grt)Uii'dwork of Belief ahd Scepticism are th^ satmef ; 
and that while we object to ignorance as* the cause 
of the one, we accept it as the foundation' of th€^' 
other. If religion were a mattfer of speculation only, 
the objection would be vallrf; but in Christianity 
thfere is- sortething beyond' di^y and btertfeftthcoiry; 
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It is from the ig^norance of this uUevior purpose^ that 
Scepticism takes such root in the mind. Would mea 
acquaint themselves, as the poorest and meanest in 
this happy country may do, with the spirit of the 
Gospel ; would they admit its hopes, its fears^ and its 
consolations within their breasts^ would they incpr* 
porate it with their understandings and hearts^ they 
would then see how paltry is the sophistry of all Scep- 
ticism and Infidelity^ when compared with the sound* 
ness, simplicity^ and worth of the Christian faith. 

Bat do we not her^ take for granted the point in 
question^ and recommend^ not that we should believe 
the Gospel because it is true^ but that we should con^ 
aider it as true because we believe it ? By no mean$» 
The course here recommended is one, in which expe- 
rience is to be the criterion. Let us take Christianity, 
not as a speculative system, but as a medicine to the soul. 
Let us consider it as a medicine^ of which we know 
not the composition. If we find, notwithstanding our 
zealous and repeated application of the remedy, that 
the disease remains the same, we may reasonably 
doubt whether the remedy is such as it has been re^ 
presented. If, on the contrary, we find thatjts effects 
are far beyond our expectation, we niay fairly and 
practically infer, that the authority which recom- 
mended it to our acceptance is good. Indeed after 
all our deep and laborious enquiries into the evi- 
dences and the grounds of our belief ; if we have not 
appFied this belief, according to its intention, as a me- 
dicinB and a comfort to our souls ; we are still igno- 
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rant of a very important part of its nature ; namely, 
of its effect : and if^ without such investig;ation^ we do 
so apply it as to make experiment of its effect, we 
have a rational ground either for its rejection or for 
its continuance. Till that application has been made^ 
our ignorance stands confessed: and yet upon this 
ignorance Scepticism especially relies. Moral causes 
indeed may intervene to spread a cloud of practical 
infidelity owe: a soul which has felt the strong effects 
of Christian faith ; but never was there yet an in- 
stance, where after such a trial, Christianity was ever 
rejected upon grounds purely intellectual. 

Immediately consequent upon our ignorance, is 
the false estimate which we are apt to form of the 
nature and effects of the Christian faith. It is not from 
the purity, but from the perversion of the Gospel^ 
that infidelity forms its estimate. It sees under one 
form of religion, bigotry, idolatry, and superstition; 
under another, severity, sourness, and hypocrisy ; and 
it is willing to take the opposite testimonies of their 
several professors, that both these extremes proceed 
alike from the Gospel. Another and perhaps a more 
common objection starts into view. The loud and 
exclusive pretensions of certain orders, to the doc- 
trines, to the knowledge, and to the very salvation of 
the Gospel, strike the ear of the Sceptic. He sees 
them indeed not as other men, perhaps not as himself, 
indulging in sensual profligacy and open immorality ; 
but he discoVeirs in thein vices of another but not a 
less dangerous order, pride, rapacity, intrigue^ deceit^ 



; liMHe imA ^bers of ibe fame class he we$ 
promiQeot in tbeir iife asid conduot He argues^ there- 
fore^ tbaA though certain vices are condemned^ others 
are encouraged under the system of the Gospel ; and 
under such a view of the matter^ he feels «very con- 
diision ^hich he might previously hav<e naade, 
Btrenglhened and confirmed. Here also a little 
examination below the surface might be expedient. 
Would he investigaie for himself the laws of Chris* 
tianity^ and the terms of ite salvation, he would find, 
that tiiie very vices which he condemns^ are there con- 
demned, and that every such system of compromise 
and delusion is not more injurious io the character, 
tkan it is contradictory to the spirit of the Gospel. 
It ifi ignorance alone, or prejudice the ofisprin^^ of 
ignorance, that would argue from the - perversion 
against tbe fiurity, from the abuse against the use« 
The second intellectual cause of Scq>ticism^ is 

TBM llfSBBFSCVION OF AU HUMAH VLNOWUSDGE. ThlS 

cause can be traced to the understandings only of a 
few; but these few are perhaps of more influence 
from their character and their example, than even 
they liiemselves might at first imagine. 

In every department of scientific research, there 
appears to be a limit, beyond which 9d| investigation 
ends in disappointment and obscurity. The rays of 
human knowledge, when carried beyond their focus,i 
difeige aaaid are lost* lu the attempt to trace the 
laws either of mind or of matter up to their ultimate 
srarces, a link is lost in (b& chain, which no human 



ingenuity can supply. The kive^tigation 1>ecomeh 
more and more intricate, yet still we proceed, in the 
'hope that tbe intensity of our appTication and th^ 
subtilty of our enquiries will supply the deficiency^ 
Bat the more minute and the more varied our 
researches^ to the greater distance our object re* 
cedes ; we are tempted to proceed beyond our clue^ 
till we are lost in the mazes of inextricable confu- 
woft. We do not know enough to assign any ulti- 
Tnate cause for the various phenomena which ar6 
presented to our view. We know not how a stone 
falls to the ground; we know not how the liver 
secretes bile ; we know not why certain compounds 
chrystallize intot:ertain forms. We know and w^ 
trace the ^fiFects ; but when we would assign an iilti- 
mate cause^ or in plainer language, the reason why 
and the manner how^ our knowledge and our under- 
standings totally fail us. If by extreme labour and 
ingenuity we can get a step or two backwards, we 
shall still find that our investigation leads only to 
a more minute and perfect knowledge of the effect, 
while of the cause we are still as ignorant as ever* 

Yet notwithstanding the disappointment which 
attends our enquiries, we refuse to repose ourselves 
upon that ignorance, which realson itself^ in this stage 
of the matter would advise ^nd approve. In the 
mean time, the mind foiled in its repeated endeavours, 
becomes sour and dissatisfied with itself; and since 
even in the department upon which it has expended 
all its talents and assiduity, its declpest researches ter- 
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fninate in doubt and uncertainty ; it concludes that ifi 
e? ery other departmeitt the same obscurity prevails ; 
jand it finally extends the argument from the worte 
of the Creator to the Creator himself. 

Now it may first be remarked, that habits of very 
minute enquiry in any dej^artment of philosophy have 
a tendency rather to contract than to enlarge the 
understanding. As we proceed upwards in the 
stream of science, we find a thousand little channels 
nmltiplying themselves in every direction, in the pur- 
suit pf which we often suffer our attention to be so 
far absorbed^ as to forget the ends^ while we are in-^ 
vestigating the sources, of things around us. We 
^tudy parts rather than the whole ; and what we 
gain in our powers of division, we lose in our nobler 
faculty of combination. It may also be reiti^ked^ 
that the minds of some who have been exclusively 
accustomed to strict iQathematical demonstration, are 
often indisposed to give to moral evidence its just 
yalue, and duly to estimate the degrees of that proba-r 
bility, which is the very guide of life. Here again^ 
what we gain in the habit of close and laborioiMr 
thinking, we lose in the power of ready judgement 
^nd practical discrimination. 

In both these cases, the imperfect state, of humaa 
Icnowl^dge has a strong tendency to lead men into au 
indecisive and a sceptical turn of mind upon all those 
subjects which are not the objects of immediate sense, 
or of mathematical demonstration. Rel igion, whether 
natural or reve^iled, is the object of neither. Tbf 
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'being; ami attributes of God are not proclaimed by n 
daily voice from Heaven, ndr is the truth of the 
Gospel capable of the «ame sort of proof as a propo- 
sition in Euclid. Yet from an enlarged and general 
view of the frame and constitution of things around 
us, we are as morajly certain of the existence of their 
first Almighty cause, as we are sensibly convinced of 
the existence of the things themselves : and if we 
examine the evidence, upon which our assent to 
Christianity is grounded, we shall find that it ap* 
proaches as nearly to actual assurance, as the nature 
of any testimony will admit. They who are not 
contented with this, expect mot^ .than it is reasona« 
ble for God to give, or for man to require. 

Would men be tempted to consider of what know^ 
ledge they are really capable, and to what uses that 
knowledge may be applied ; would they but compare 
the proportion of power which they possess, to the 
field allowed for its exercise, so far from resting their 
Scepticism on the imperfection of their intellectual 
power, that they would see the wisdom, of the 
Almighty in contracting its span. They would trace 
tbe immediate agency of. the Divinity in all his 
^orks, they would see the means uniformly propor* 
tioned to the end, and the instrument adapted to the 
hand which is to use it. Enough light is afforded us 
for every purpose which our situation on earth could 
require ; we have knowledge enough, not indeed to 
satisfy the intemperance of curiosity, nor to convert 



fmth into oeiteinty^ but we have enough to :giii4e out* 
feet in the paths of our duty here, and to discever to us 
ike road which leads to happiness hereafter. Here then 
let us rest : in religion as well as in nature^ difficulties 
and obscurities must daily and hourly occur, from the 
necessary imperfection of all human knowledge ; in 
fiiese^ it is the province of true wisdom patiently to 
acquiesce. ^* And when/' in the wwds of Mr« 
Locke, *^ we have well surveyed the powers of our 
'^ own minds^ and made some eMimate of what we 
^' can expect from them, we sh^ll not be inclined 
'^ either to sit still, and not set our tboug^hts on work 
'^ at all in despair of knowing any thing, or on the 
'^ other side, question every thing and disdaim all 
^' knowledge, because some things are not to be un- 
•^ derslood V 

So far then from encouraging Sceptical views 
upon the subject of religion, the very consciousness 
of its imperfect knowledge, would lead the mind of a 
rational man, to repose itself with increasing confi- 
dence on the wisdom and on the promises of God. 
The time will surely come, when (he veU which now 
obscures our vision shall be removed ; when all the 
difficulties which now perplex us shall be unravelled; 
when the capacities of our souls shall be infinitely 
enlai^ed> and perfect knowledge shall be consum- 
mated in perfect glory. 

* Locke on the Humaa Understanding, Book i. Chap. 1. 
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Such, then^ appear to be the prevailing causes 
of a Sceptical tendency in the mind ; others^ in- 
deed^ might be enumerated, but into one of these 
four leading principles they may all be ultimately 
resolved. When, therefore, the Sceptic accuses the 
lieliever of prejudice^ it would be welt Tw hm to 
examine the state of bis own understandfAg and 
hearty and to see whether the accusation «bes Jiot re- 
coil upon himself. If one or more of these prin- 
ciples have any decided influence upon his mind^ he 
is enable to exen^se a free and unbiassed ju^gmenl — 
he does not believe^ because his mind is incapable of 



CHAPTER IV. 



SvppoBed Prevalence of Scepticism among Men of 
Science^ especially among those of the M^ical 
Profession. 



To those, who have studied natural philosophy 
as a part of general knowledge^ it has constantly 
afforded the most overwhelming proofs of the exist- 
ence of a creating and a superintending Providence. 
To whatever department of the vast system around 
them they turn^ they find in it such uniform and in* 
variable marks of design, increasing upon them from 
every quarter, that they consider it in the highest 
degree irrational to doubt the existence of the de- 
signer. Prom the creature they rise to the Creator, 
from the governed to the Governor, from the world 
to its God. 

It is a common remark, however, that among men 
of eminence in the particular branches of science. 
Scepticism prevails to a very considerable extent. 
This observation is by no means a just one, nor 
should the errors of a few, be visited upon the whole. 
From the days of Newton down to the present times, 
the firmest believers and the ablest defenders of the 
Christian faith, have been found among those, who 
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have stood foremost iii the ranks of science and of 
natural philosophy. 

To this representation, the French school of na- 
tural philosophy constitutes a lamentable exception. 
The rank which D'Alembert so deservedly held in 
mathematical science, gave him that influenceover the 
philosophers of his day^ which enabled him to entistall 
their talents and exertions in the cause of infidelity. 
Every nerve was strained to bring the various branches 
of natural philosophy into the field against religion ; 
anatomy, geology, and astronomy, were all pressed in- 
to the service, to throw some discredit or other against 
the sacred cause* The Revolution, which the dif- 
fusion of these wretched principles so indisputably 
causect, served only to propagate and to perpetuate 
the contagion. A volume, lately published, by Sir 
T. C« Morgan, which will be more fully noticed 
in the ensuing chapter, may be considered as an 
echo of the opinions of the French school ; and it pre- 
sents us with a sad document, if such documents, in- 
deed, were wanting, of the absolute rejection of all re* 
ligious principle, by the principal philosophers and li* 
terati of Paris. But though the examples of such emi- 
nent men must have a crasiderable influence over the 
public mind, yet if we examine the matter of fact, 
we shall find, that these philosophers are not the 
leaders, but the followers only, of the long and gene- 
ral apostasy of their country. It is not their science 
which has affect^ their belief, but it is their pre* 
tiotts infideiJity which has tainted their science. . , 
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The pursuits .of natural philosophy are not^ bol/lf^ 
ever, without their danger, not indeed as they eif^ 
Wge^ but as they contract the mind, and as they in* 
dispose it to the candid reception of moral evidence. 
Independent of the effects which have been de- 
scribed in the last chapter^ there are other habits, 
which if they are not guarded against with due pre- 
caution,, may grow upon the mind of the Hian -of 
science, and, by degrees,, diminish the influence of 
i^igious belief Having been long accustomed to* 
account for the phsenomena around, him from the 
aigenoy of secondary causes, his contemplatton is 
gradually withdrawn from the first great Cau^e of all^ 
thingBi He traces the wind' and the storm to the 
operations of the electric fluid^. he accounts for all' 
these awful convulsions of the elements from pbilo* 
sophical causes, till lite is unwilling tp join in the 
juster notions of unlettered ignorance, and to ac- 
knowledge^ that '' it is. the glorious God which 
'' maketh the thunder." By. associating, again^ 
real events with fictitious terms^ he is often tempted- 
to ascribe to the latter> a certain mysteriousi influ^ 
ence, which practically invalidates the existence of a 
higher power. In all his researches into the pbm^ 
nomena. of the world around him, and the^ laws by^ 
which tbey. are regulated, the philosopher directs^ bisf' 
attention so exclusivdy to vdiat he terts\»' Natui^e, 
and the opemtions oftJVo/ure, that he at iMt be^ns^ 
to attribute to this delusive tenii^ an actual exisfc** 
ence^ and^ to ascribe to a^ word only and a sbafd^ynt^. 
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nhat he ought to ascribe to the being and' to the 
agency of God. The word Nature is, certainly, a 
very convenient term for expressing the uniform ac- 
tion of the first Almighty cause^ according to certain 
laws, which in his wisdom- he has enacted — but when 
by frequent repetition, we lose sight of the real 
meaning of the term, or by associating it with the 
phasnomena around us^ we begin to give it an actual 
existence, then it is that we are encouraging the 
growth of a Sceptical principle in the mind. By 
substituting in our speculations. Nature for God, we 
keep out of sight the Creator and the Governor of 
the universe, till we finally doubt the reality of his 
Providence and of his power. 

» 

The medical profession has been very frequently, 
but very unjustly, charged with a general tendency 
to infidelity. Among those who have dedicated 
their talents to the cultivation and practice of this 
branch of natural philosophy, the proportion of^ 
those who are Sceptically inclined, may be rather 
greater than in any other department ; but never let 
it be forgotten that, in other countries as well as in our 
own the men who have united the most consummate 
iskill in their profession with the most enlarged and cul- 
tivated understandings, have ever been, and still con- 
thiue to be among the first to acknowledge them- 
selves sincere and humble Christians. No living 
physiologist will contest the palm of science with 
the profound and sagacious Haller ; yet Haller was 
not only a believer, but an advocate in the cause of 
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ChristianUy. The name of Mead is still pre-emi^ 
nent in the annals of English medicine ; yet Mead 
no less than Haller wrote in defence of religion. If 
names of celebrit}^, indeed, were wanting, such a list 
might be adduced, as in point of authority alone, 
would shame the propagators pf medical infidelity. 

It might, perhaps, be expected, that the very 
process of a medical education would, of itself, fur- 
nish such irresistible proofs of a superintending 
Providence, as must work in the mind of any ra- 
tional man, a firm conviction and an increasing 
faith. Let a man of education go into a dissecting* 
room, for the first time : how will his mind be over- 
powered with a feeling of indescribable admiration 
and awe — how will the intricacy, the variety of 
structure — the connexion and the correspondence of 
every, even, the minutest part,, with the grand end 
and purpose of the whole, proclaim in language, 
which cannot be misunderstood, the immediate work 
and wisdom of God. The scenes, again, of misery, 
pain, and death, which a professional man is so 
often called upon to witness, would prckluce, it might 
be imagined, that deep and awful sense of religion 
in the soul, which in the hurry and dissipation of the 
world, is too often neglected or. forgotten. In other 
lines of life, religion is to be sought for from- with- 
out, in the medical profession it appears to be al- 
most forced upon the soul.. 

But the clearest evidence does not always pro- 
duce, either the readiest, or the most permanent con*- 
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Viction. Fire<}iieat repetitiorts of iJ^e-s^me drcuin* 
stances and events^ however grand or alaroiing tb^y 
may be, have a strong; tendency to. duninish their 
influence on the mind. The inhabitants of the mo^t 
romantic countries in the universje, are generally th^ 
l^st sensible of the magmficence of the scenery by 
which they are surrounded. And so m.ucb doen cyi^* 
torn disarm all danger of its terror, tb;»t ia the lattei^ 
period of a long siege^ the soldiery will often, froiyi 
pure insensibility, expose themselves, without i}fifi 
call of any military duty, to the fire of tiie enemy^ 
tt is from the action of this principle, th^t the n^edi^. 
cal student, is rapidly hardened against those impres- 
sions of religious avre, which stamp themselves wit^ 
^ch force upon the mind of a stranger. The $pe'<^- 
tacles of mortality which he daily witn^ssos^ lo^^ 
their terrific character, and become matters of coiursf. 
Frot^ the power; aga^in, which he possesses ov-^r t))(S 
human frame, ^nd over the operations of secondaiy 
ca^uaes, which by bis professioi^ial skill he is €4%a4)^led 
to influence, he is often in danger of losing every 
idea of Ihe first great Cause of all things, '' I trust \t\ 
" Providence/' said the patient to his surgeon, " Voa 
'' had better trust ia, me/' wns the surgeoi^'s rep]^. 
" Providence will never cure you, but I can/' Yet 
the wounded man saiW much more deeply into the res^ 
Itate of things than hia wiser surgeon- — for he saw, 
that the surgeon himseK was an Instrv^nent only ia 
IIm'. hands of God, whose g^vemmfdat cwtrouls^ an4 
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Avbose Providence protects us through the agency of 
secondary causes. 

Much^ however, of the infidelity which we find in. 
the practitioners of medicine, is to be attributed to 
another cause. Of those, who are destined to fifl 
the ordinary branches of the profession, few have 
ever received any intellectual education at all. At 
the age of fourteen, all general instruction is usually 
^concluded, and their views are unceasingly directed 
to the study and practice of their future profession. 
•The superiority which young men feel, from an 
early initiation into the mysteries of a science, so im- 
portant in its abject, and so general in^ its applica- 
tion, naturally enough engenders that self-opinion, 
'vvhich is the surest obstacle to any advancement in 
• the paths of general knowledge. Forgetting, as we 
have seen, the existence of a first Cause, they would 
'account for all the phaenomena which they witness, 
from the action of secondary causes only ; and con- 
sequently the more accurately they observe, and the 
more deeply they investigate, the more surely they 
puzzle and perplex their understandings ; till, at last, 
their embarrassments conclude in a state of general 
•Scepticism. Independently, again, of the natural 
puriency of a young and undisciplined mind towards 
universal doubt, the student find!*, that religious 
•Scepticism is especially adapted to a course of sen* 
sual indulgence, and practical profligacy. Infidelity 
is^ a very easy casuist ; it teaches bim^ that Man is hii 



t)Wli ftaMter) iresponsible neither to his Maker— who' 
is nobody ; nor to his soul—which is nothing*. 

There is nol, perhaps, l^'more mel&nchbly spec*' 
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tade to a feeling' mind, than an active, intelligent,^ 
and generous youth, launched out into the troubled' 
dcean of life, without one stAr from above to cheeif' 
or to direct his way. If his profession be that/ 
whose peculiar province it is to alleviate the suffer- 
ings of oter frail and perishable frame, we cannot' 
but lament more deeply Still the fate of one, who 
With all the talent of extending i^elief and comfort to 
others, is yet without the power of administertng^ 
peace and consolation to himself. '- 

If there be a thought,- • %thich in the iiour of im- 
pending dissolution must agonize and distract even 
the most hardened infidel, it is the tehiembrance of 
havings been tlie instriiment of perplexing the Un- 
derstandings, destroying the hopes, and corrupting 
the morals bf the youngs men committed to his 
charge. At that veiry age, when every motive which 
rel^ioii can supply, i$ so imperiously called for, to 
check the rising passions, and to subdue them into 
a state of rational and permanent restraint, it is an 
offence no less against social, than individual happi^' 
iies»^ to inculcate those principles, which set 'all coti« 
scieoceatid mbrality at defiance. ' The man who will 
coldly .and laboriously teach the lessons of infidelity,' 
will notscruple to excuse, if not to inculcate tbeprac^ 
tice of immorality ; and he who will confound the 
distinctions between truth and falsehood in specula* 
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tion, will annihilate ^be boqnd^tifs.lietwf en vtrttie ati4 
vice in practice. No^ will the mischief atQp: here^ nov 
con6ne itself to tboge, who have h^een tht$ more imme* 
diate vtetinos of his 4j?lusion. lojfidelity, U^e^ every 
other pestileiic^^ is propagc^ted by coatagiiHi. In, 
ivbatey^ff provtnc^l tpwn th$^ young in^n n)ay K^ 
tif , they will find bnt too many pf their own r^n^ 
and age, who will beoo^ie ready co^vf^rt^ to a prin* 
ciple, which while it flatters their underdta^nding, 
corcnpts c^nd ii^dqjges their heart. 

I am at a lo^s to. im^gine^ wbat wi>rtby eculy or 
even what plauBible excu^f;, st» teacher can proppfte 
to himself, for the propagation pf opinions, which. 
Unsettle and distract the mind^ dlQstroy eV;ery good 
and moral f^eUng^ and deprive t^ieir victims of all 
comfort in the day of affliqtipn, of qU hp]pe on th^ 
bed of death. Wijl «i^r the prtncipleft> oc tbi; 
practices of the Gpspel, render the student lesS; ar* 
dent in the pursuit of knowledge^ or ieaa acti^ve \n. 
Xhe duties of his profession ? Will it ^ifiln^ aDJ& 
^ne light of philosophy^ any ppe nay ,of scied.et 
from hi$ mind ? Will ik Q^e him less tender 'm 
his manners, less kind ii^ bi& actions, especially to th% 
poor and the friendlejssi ? Will- it not mther give him 
a power over the njindan weH as ovef tb/?. biwly of 
bis patient ; so that While be^ relieves tbe «nl&i:ingft 
of the QU|tvyard frame, he.nsiay speak in lbe;la4g«0g« 
of peape and of co^nfort to, the squI ? 

What are the motives of tbpse, who would t^M 
Sdvantagft^ both of tbe ignorance and of the pas* 



•ions of tUose whom Ifaey address, and teach them 
through the medium of the most paltry sophistry, 
to trample upon all religbus and moral restraint, 
I leave for themselves to determine. It is not to the 
motives of the teachers, but to the consequences of 
the doctrines^ that 1 would draw the attention of the 
public. 

While I am upon this part of my subject, 1 should 
do justice neither to the merits of the individual> nor 
to those of the profession which he adorns, did I 
not notice the spirited stand which Mr. Abernethy 
has made against the advances of these fatal prin- 
ciples, in his last Physiological Lectures. They are 
published, and I trust they will be universally read, aa 
doing feqttal honour to his own good feeling, and to 
the Chair of the Royal College of Surgeons, from 
Vrhich they were delivered. It will be heard also 
with much satisfaction, that another animated pro- 
test against these opinions, was delivered in a closing 
lecture, at one of the most celebrated schools of 
anatomy in the metropolis, by that eminent phy- 
siologist and very rising surgeon, Mr. Charles BelL 
It is to be hoped, that the voices of such men will 
iiaVe their due influence on the minds of a large 
portioh, at lea^t, of the younger part of the medical 
profession. 

Of thie peculiar channels in which the t)ririci* 
pleil of infidelity are disseminated^ I shall speak at 
larg^ In the eosuing chapters. 
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CHAPTER V, 



Mistaken Mtions of Life and ORGj^NizjTjoy — . 
Views of M. Bichat — of Sir T, C. Morgan— of 
Mr. Lawrence. 
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The great aim of the French physiologists^ ancl 
their followers, is to impress upon the mind an erro-. 
neons notion of life^ and to represent Has entirely 
dependent upoi^ .or^ni^^tion for its continuance. 
If this doctrine be once fidmitted, (he impiortality of 
the soul, and with it every thing that distinguishea' 
n^an from the ^rass pppn whiph he treads, is utterly 
annihilated. This process is carried on, not by any 
immediate objections to (he existence of tfje soul in a 
separate state, oifto (he certainty of ^ future vvprlc^^ fojr 
such an open attempt to subvert the foundations of 
all religious belief would be resisted np^ only by the 
firguments of tbei^;* ppponents, bijit even by the early^ 
prejudices, as they would probably term them, of 
their uninstructed readers. The piethod which they 
pursue is of a more dangerous, because it is of a 
more subtle nature. They steal into the mind undeir* 
(he garb of acknowledged truth and ijindisputed fs^c^ 
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and thus they possess themselves of the citadel, before 
even a suspicion arises of their treacherous desi^,. 
Their researches into the natural v^^orld are deep 
and curious^ their facts are interesting, their style is. 
animated, their arrangement is good^ and thus one 
of the main designs of the whole work, the j)ropa-» 
gation of Scepticism, is covered under the outward 
shew of much accurate and much instructive know- 
ledge. They will not, indeed, falsify fact, but they 
will omit a very important part of the truth, and thea 
arguing upon what remains, they deduce, or rather 
they lead their readers to deduce, the inferences 
which they desire. 

M. Bichat is a writer of this class. In his Re- 
eherches sur la vie et la mort^ he has brought to^^ 
gether a very considerable number of interesting, 
important, and well-arranged facts, respecting 
thQ origin, the existence, and the dissolution of bodily 
life* Having thus established a claim to the at« 
• tention and the respect of his readers, he pro- 
ceeds to stale some few circumstances respecting the 
passions and the properties of the mind, tracing them 
as far as they are connected with the bodily, organs, 
but losing sight of all that is beyond. Thus artfully 
interweaving the mind with the body, he follows them 
through life, and connects them in death. The 
physiological accuracy with which he details every 
circumstance attending the dissolution of the bodyy 
prevents the young and unwary reader from ob- 
serving the fallacies, and detecting the omissions. 
FpUpwing the sensations of the e3i;teroal body t« 






Ae brain, \Vrtb)[^'(lt any sort of cerettnony be cbnsti^ 
ittea that organ the origjn of perception ; he dpeakg 
«f its '"education" and covisiders the memory and 
the imagination as dependent upotai its action. As a 
fpecimen of the happy union of physiology and 
morals in the writings of M< Btcbat, the following 
][)a8sage may be selected. It occurs in tl>e wotk be- 
fore mentioned, p. 121. and for the benefit of the 
English readers, it is translated jn the ]Bncyclop8Bdiii 
of Dr. Rees. Article Li?b. 

'' Such, then," concludes Bichat^ ^^ is the leading 
^^ difference of the two lives, in respect to the degree 
of perfection of the various systems or functions of 
whic)i each consists : in theanim'al the predominance 
or inferiority (if one system arises from the greater 
activity or indi>leqqe qf that system j in the orgftnic 
the original conformation i$ the eaqse. Hence^ 
the physical temperament, and the moral chfirac<^ 
ter cannot be changed by education, which has so 
vast An effect in modifying the animal life. The 
tbclracter, if | may use the expression, is the 
^ l^ysibgnqmy of fhe ps^ssions ; the temperament 
^ h that of th0 internal functions : as both are eon- 
^ 6ianlly the same, and not influenced by habit an4 
^ exercise, they cantiot be affected by education, 
^ iPhat may, indeed, bestow such perfection on the 
^judgment and reflection, as to make them more 
''' powierfu) than the passions : it may fortify the 
^ tmiiltal life, and make it superior to the impulse$ 
^' of the organic. But to attempt altering the cba- 
^ IjkClerj softening or exalting the passions, of whicli 
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*' it iii the habitual iekj^rlessidn^ or enlarging;, or con- 
•* tracting; their sphere, would be an enterprise 
'' ailalog'ou^ to that of permanently raisin «^ or di- 
*' luinishitig the fextrabrdindry force of the hearty ot 
^ acceleraiihg or retarding the motions of the arte- 
*' rie6 in the state of iiealth. We should inform any 
pet^on who entertained the latter project, tliat cir- 
culation and res()iration are not under the influence 
^* of tbfe Wirt, and clannM therefore be modified by 
*' the individutil, without the occurrence of disease. 
^' The same observatioii will supply to those who 
*' think they can change the character, and conse- 
^' quehtly the paiddi(E>hs^ since the latter are the pro- 
^' duce of Ihfe actions of all the internal organs^ or at 
** l6a&t are especially seated in them." 

M. Bichat had told us before, that life was divided 
foto organic ahd animal, the one common to vege- 
tables atid animals, the other peculiar to the latter. 
*' The functions, of the animal," says he, " form 
^' two very distinct classes. The ode of these cott- 
^^ «iMs df ah habitual succession of assimilation and 
'^' elcr^tion^ by Which it Constantly transforms iirtb 
its own substatlte t\\^ particles of adjoining bodies, 
and then rejects them when they become oflfensive. 
By this cMss of functions he lives only within him- 
" i^eff ; bv the other he exists without himself, and 
" IB an inhabitant of the world, and not like a vege- 
•*' taWe of the fepot where he was born. By this 
^* latter class he feels and perceives surrounding 
'* ebjeits, lie reflects upon his sensations, he has the 
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faculty of voluntary motion under their influence, 
and can generally communicate by bis voice his 
desires and his fears^ his pleasures or his pains. 
I call/' continues M . Bichat^ *^ the assemblag-e of 
the functions of ths first class ' organic lije^' be- 
cause all organized beings, whether vegetables or 
animals, enjoy it in a more or less marked degree, 
and because organic structure is the only con- 
dition necessary for its exercise. The assembled 
functions of the second class form the animal life, 
so termed, because it is the exclusive privilege of 
^^ the animal kingdom." 

Now let these two passages be carefully compared. 
In the former, M. Bichat teils us that the passions 
are organic impulse^, or the produce of the actions of 
the internal organs. In the latter, he represents 
organic life as the assemblage of those functions 
which the animal has in common with the vegetable. 
Thus then, according to M. Bichat, a cabbage and a 
man having the functions of org'anic life in common, 
and the passions being among those functions, it fol- 
lows that jealousy, anger, revenge, and loye are the 
common affections of the man and the cabbage. 
It will be seen at a glance that the fallacy (consists, ia 
omitting to distinguish those passions, such as 
jealousy, anger, &c. which have their origin and 
gratification entirely in the mind, from those of 
sensuality, &c. which require the instrumentality of 
the outward organs. 

In the former passage again^ while he attempt^ ta 
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•hew that the passions are the results of our materia) 
organization, 1)6 tells us that the passions cannot be 
softened, nor their sphere contracted, because they 
are not under the influence of the will. But two 
sentences before, he asserted that education i]aay 
bestow such perfection on the judgment and reflec- 
tion as to make them more powerful than the passions^ 
Now the very exercise of this superior power of 
judgment and reflection must ultimately depend upon 
the will, as every man's self* experience will inform 
bim : and if the impulses of the passions are thus 
subdued, it can only be by restraint ; and where 
there is restraint, the sphere must be virtually con* 
traded. As far, therefore, as the theory of M. 
Bichat is intelligible, it contains^ within itself a 
gross contradiction. 

To such paltry sophistry, and such palpable ab- 
surdities, are men of the highest professional emi- 
nence reduced, when they would annihilate that firsts 
that noblest gift of God to man— the immortai* soul. 
The physiological labours of M. Bichat reflect the 
bighest credit both upon his sagacity and his in- 
dustry, and may justly be considered a^ forming a 
port of text book for every student in that depart- 
ment of science. But when he would mix up atheism 
p^nd materialism with the mass, he falls into those 
errors and contradictions, of which any rational 
mind might justly be ashamed : yet these when bol- 
stered up by physiological facts^ not only pass without 
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detectidn, but &re hailed as the ^ignali of an ofiginaf, 
and an enlightened understanding. 

The morality which these views of liffe inculcate, 
is without doubt exceedingly convenient. It will bfr 
a very satisfactory piece of intelligence for the young 
student^ that all attempts to soften and exalt the 
passions are useless. This is a philosopliical lesson 
which he will but too readily imbibe^ and too fkith- 
fuUy retain — even though it ishould be contradicted 
by its author in his next sentence* 

The great end of M. Bithat is, as has been beforfe 
observed, to involve the body and the sdul, the mate- 
rial and the thinking pHncipIe, in one common de« 
«truclion. It is with this view tiiat his celebrated 
definition of liffe was framed. *' Life/* says he, '* is 
" the assemblage of those functions which resist 
*' death.'' La vie est Vensemble des functions qui 
reststent i la tnort Now if we prtine this definition 
of its wordy excrescences, we shall find that it is in 
reality too definition at all It neither describes th6 
known properties of life, nor distinguishes them from 
those of any other subject. In the first place, the ideft 
I6f deiith which it presents to the mind, is absolutely 
false. In th^ common language of the world, we 
may speak of a resistance to death, but in the stricter 
language of physiological definition the notion i$ 
wholly inadmissible; Death is nothing more than 
the absence or the cessation of life. M. Bichat him- 
self, in that part of bis work which treatd upon th* 
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tidgect of death, has uniforoily represented it as sueh. 
'^ R^lstance of death/' means nothing therefore but 
^' tile presavation of life/' Life then is the assem- 
blage of those functions which preserve itself. Thi^ 
definition therefore of M. Bichat^ is nothing more 
than a con^plicated mode of expressing the indisputa* 
ble truth, that the whole is the assemblage of its parts ; 
or in other words, that '' life is life." 

Not more successful is the definition of life, as if 
appears in a work lately publislied^ entitled Sketdies 
ef the Philosophy of Life^ by Sir T. C. Morgan, s^ 
Fellow of the Royal Cdleg^ of Pbywcians.— '* 7'he 
'sum total of functions, which qiny individual can 
peifferm, constitutes its life.'* Thus then life is not 
the cause^ but the eflfect. life is thd sum total of 
secretion, locomotion, volitton^ and other functions^ 
which any individual is able to perform ; but in what 
consists! the ability of performan€e> the anthor bas 
iiot informed us. Sir T. C. Morgan appears to 
have been unwilling exai^tly to adopt the definition 
of M. ^chat, he has therefore made sqch additions 
to it^ as have rendered it inapplicable to the subject. 
Sir T, C. Morgan seems in most other points to 
have carried the notions of Bicbat to their fullest ex- 
tent. *^ Gbod and evil/' says be> *^are principles 
^^ intelligible only as they relate to the laws of 
*' organic existence.^' 

All our. ide^s of refiection are produced^ according 
to this author, by external impact. '^ As far there" 
*' fore, at least, as ideas are the stibjects^ of human 
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» bontemplatiah, thty must be regarded de ckangH 
" impressfid upon the substance af the brainy by the , 
*' impact of bodies, that are external to its tissue." 
P. 380. 

Really the vibrations of Hartley were but powerless 
instruinenlSi when compared with the impact of this, 
new philosopher. To the same sort of action and 
re-action^ the passions and the habits are afterwards* 
ascribed. There is however a certain consistency 
in the philosophy of this author, which is highly 
praiseworthy. As all the ideas of reflection/.the pas- 
sions and the habits, are produced by material impact^ 
Sir T. C. Morgan prescribes the same means,, only 
in a higher degree, for their abatement or contro^. 

" When habits of action arc once formed, they. 
*' are. rarely broken down by the suggestions of 
*^ such motives as arise under the influence of other 
'^ passions. A violent sensible impressioh is, much 
more influential. Thus an unlucky blow, inflicted 
daring a paroxysm of rage, is moreiikdy to subdud 
a tendency to that passion, than.the b^t arguments 
" which reason can suggest." P. 310, 

The reader will observe, that it is not to tht feelmg 
of shame, of humiliation, or of reflection, which either 
the blow, or the pain which it causes, may excite^ 
that its beneficial efi*ects are to be ascribed ; but it 19 
the actual impact upon the skull, which subdues the 
tendency of every bad and rebellious passion. Nor 
is it necessary that the blow should be struck in 
anger^ or inflicted in punishment ; for, according to 
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tlie ratio haculina of our author^ it may be given 
and received In mutual good humour, without any 
detriment to its expected consequences. 

After having thus accounted for the ideas, the 
passions, and the habits, upon the principle of organic 
action, and having denied the influence of the will 
upon them, Sir T. C. Morgan just mentions the 
existence of what he terms a theological soul, but 
what are its properties or powers he has not informed 
us-. Though the principles of Sir T. C. Morgan's 
book are those of Biehat, Cabanis, and others of the 
French school, yet the reader, from the specimens 
which he has seen, will be probably of opinion, that 
no great danger is to be apprehended from their pub • 
litolrons. He appears indeed equally tiappy in his 
physiological speculations and in his classical allusions, 
though with muth modesty he remarks, 

Scylla and Charybdis have yawned upon his 

track, and he has probably been often iromerged 
^* in both vortices.'- 

Leaving the sketches of Sir T. C. Morgan to 
their fate, it is my wish to draw the more serious at*- 
tention of the reader to a book of some importance 
among the students in physiology, I mean, to the 
•Introductory Lectures of Mr, Lawrence. This gen- 
tteman stands upoifi high ground as a surgeon and an 
anatomist, and from the professional eminence which 
he has so deservedly attained, he must naturally be 
regarded by the younger medical students with admi- 
ration and rep'pcct. The volume of Mr. Lawrence 
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iloes not appear as Ibe work of a private iodividuiid^^ 
but as the productii^n of a Profeaspr in the Rpy^l 
College of Surgeons^ recited in tli^ir school and 
sanctioned by their authority. As such it is in the 
hands of every student in (he metropolis, i^nd as I 
have lately understood, it has had its full s^iare in th^ 
formation of their opinions. In this volume Mr. 
Lawrence has plainly tqld his hearers that fn€4uUavjf 
matter is capable of senrntiion and tliought * — that 
there is no independent living principle superadded 
to the struclure of animal bodies — tt^ life is tlie re*- 
sult of organization. As these doctrini^s are not \^i» 
own^ but only compiled and translated frpnd others 
Alr.'I^wrence is probably little aware th^t they lead 
to the very worst conchi^ion^s. Materialism a^d 
Atheism go hand in baud ; they wei^ united asi early 
as the days of the old Ionic school,; a^ the pjartuer- 
ship will not be dissolved, even to its If^t^sf. posterity. 
For wheu once we have argui^d o.u,rselviei3 out of the 
existence of our soul, which is a spirit, by the yeiy 
same process we argue ourselves out of the existence 
of the Alqiigbty^ whp is a ^jrit also. I cannot sup- 
pose that Mr. Lawrence is infected binpsf(f> much 
less t^at he would be desirous of infecting the unwary 
youth committed to his charge, with principles subt- 
versivc of all private happines3, all social morality^ 
As an honest man he would shudder at the s^ccusation. 
Prom an admiration perhaps of the prot^iional at^ 

• R, 144. 
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tainr^entsof the French physiologists; Mr. Lawrencfe* 
has iucautioiisly. admitted some of their most dan- 
gerous, tenets. They lie but as seeds scattered 
throughout his volume, but it is too surely to be ap;^^ 
prehended, that in the, minds of his pupils they will 
spring up to a destructive harvest. The mode of 
reasoning indeed, which Mr. Lawrence has adopted^ 
is the best argument in his favour, as from the very 
perplexity and cQufusion which he discovers in all 
his notions upon the subject of organization and life^ 
it is evident that » he cannot have, made up his 
rojif^ iippn the subject. And for this cause, no im- 
propi^r conclusions could be legitimately drawn from 
^he w^orHj because such is the mode of his reasoning, 
<tj^ft |tis impossible to conclude at alt In part how* 
.ey.er it might be converted into infidelity, by those 
who frpm their imperfect education might mistake 
4iSBertiops for proof, obscurity for depth,, and per- 
j)iexity for argument. 

. The following is the view of the subject which Mr. 
Lawrence has taken. 

/^ Organization me,ans the peculiar compositioil 
/^ which distinguishes living. bodies ; in this point of 
*' view they are contrasted with inorganic, inert, or 
dead bodies. . Vital properties, such as sensibility, 
irrilabiUty, are the means by which organization 
is cajpable of executing its powers ; the vital pro- 
perties of living bodies correspond to the physical 
" properties of iaorganic bodies; such as cohesion, 
'' ela9ticity, &c. Functions are the purposes which 
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^* any organ or sysfem of organs ex^ctitet in 1&^ 
" ammal frame, there is of coui-pe if^othing corresr- 
*' ponding to them in inorganic matter. Life is the 
'• assembtarge of aD the functions, artd the geti^itd 
^^ result of their exercise. Thus organization, vital 
^ properties, fuiKtions, and life, are expressions re- 
^ lalied to each other, in which organization is the 
^' instrument, vital prope^rtieS the acting power, 
^^ fanctibn the mode of action, ahd Jrf6 the result/^ 
P. 120. 

So then we have an instrument, an acting power; 
a mode of action, and a riesult. All this is very intel- 
ligible. Organization then is the instrumenft v^hicft 
produces life as its result. But in the first sentence 
Mr. Lawrence informs us, that orgainization " is fht 
^^ peculiar composition which distinguicrhes livIng^ 
^' bodies, as contrasted with inorganic or deiad 
" trodies." Here then it appears, that life so feir 
from being the *^ result,*' is in fact *' a component 
*' part'* of the said iristfumetit, and that so far from 
life being the consequence or result of organizatiott, 
that no organization can exist without it. So accord* 
irig to Mr. Lawrence, '^ life is the result of the pecu- 
^' liar coin position which distinguishes living bodie$>'' 
or in. other words, we first take for granted the ex- 
istence of life, and then we prove it to result from its 
own existence. This is a sort of logic which cannot 
surely be allowed. *^ Life,'' again sayd Mr, Law- 
rence, '^ is the assemblage of gJlI^ttTC functions, and 
" general result of their exefcise.** Jiwt now he 
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Mkde the result co-exkting wifh the tnstrciment of 
its production, and now be makes it the same with 
the mode of action^ or in other words^ with the mode 
of puroduciQj^ it 

Let us take Mt. Lawrentie upon his own ground^ 
a scalpel is the instrument^ a hand the acting power^ 
cutting the mode of action^ and a wound the result; 
What would Mr. Lawrence say to the man whti 
should assert^ that the wound was co-existent with 
the scalpel^ or again that the act of cutting. was a 
wound ? 

After all this^ in thtf very next page Mr. Lawrence 
informs us, that the vital properties or forces ani- 
mate living matter^ ^0 hng^ an it continues alive. 
Of in other Words/ that they animate (or gi*e life) to 
matter which has hfe, so long as it continues to have 
life. 

First then we were told that organization vras th^ 
iiiatrument, and life the re^lt j we were then told, 
the organization and life were co-existent ; and noav 
we are told, 

'* The result of all these enquiries l have no heai- 
** tation in affirming to be^ that no connection has 

been established in any one case between the 

organic texture and its vital power." P. 143. 

Now all this perplexity and contradiction does not 
arise from the nature of the subject. If we would be 
content to abandon hypothesis, and to observe the 
phenomena; which are hourly presented to our view^ 
the way would be plain before us. To observe cer- 
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tain operations, and to trace them upwards to their 
secondary cause^ is a rational and a satisfactory task. 
But when we would account for the mode of opera-* 
tion^ and unfold the nature of the cause itself^ we go 
beyond the reach of our faculties, and all is mystery 
and confusion. From certain experiments, we are 
enabled to infer the Existence of gravity^ and to calcu- 
late its laws ; but how it operates^ and in what manner 
it exists, we must be satisfied to remain in igno- 
rance. 

In our researches therefore into the laws and the 
properties of life, let it be our endeavour, first to ob- 
serve, and then to arrange the facts, and afterwards 
to draw such inferences as the laws of right reason 
will permit. Much will indeed remain unexplained, 
but nothing will be either contradictory or confused. 
The knowledge which we shall thus attain, though 
narrow will be certain ; and perhaps we may find, 
that when we have rejected that style of reasoning 
which I have attempted to expose, we shall also reject 
the Sceptical notions and the Atheistical views^ which 
such a style will uniformly encourage. 



CHAPTER VL 



LifE — it^ DeJinilion'-^In what Respects living^ 
Substances differ from dead — The distinct Ph<s- 

. nomena of Life^ in the Vegetable, the Animq,l, 
and the Human Creation. 



TilE distmguishing character of all living crea- 
tures, from the highest to the lowest, being active 
existence^ we may therefore define life to be '' Inhe- 
" rent activity/' A stone and a tree equally exist, 
but the former will remain for ever passive and un- 
moved^ excepting by external force ; the latter has an 
inherent activity, which causes motion in its parts, 
without any external agency. External circumstances 
may indeed call forth these active powers, from a 
state of previous suspension ; but no external circum- 
stances can give them existence. The activity of a 
living substance is an inherent and an independent 
quality ; it may be destroyed, but cannot be imparted 
either by material impulse or by chemical agency. 
The ground in which it is sown does not infuse a 
vegetating activity into the seed, it only brings into 
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motion thp^e inherent powers which exiisted^ and still 
continued to exist, though temporarily dormant The 
chemical agencies of heat, moisture, &c. do not act 
upon a living substance, in the same manner as upon 
inert matter. All changes which chemical agencies 
produce upon inert matter, consist entirely in the new 
disposition of its constituent parts : but wheri by these 
external influences a seed is made to vegetate, the new 
disposition of its parts is a consequence of other prin- 
ciples, of absorption, secretion, and nutrition. Thepe 
arise from its inherent activity, and are not dependent 
upon any chemical powers, strictly so called; for both 
the mode of action and the product is different from 
what would be the result of chemical agency alone. An 
inert body increases in magnitude only by the accretion 
*jf fresh matter to the surface. A living body grows 
by the deyelopement from within, arising from the 
conversion and assimilation of extraneous substances 
to those pf its own frprme. Nor is this simply the ac- 
cretion of external matter to the vegptabk body ; but 
fi change is wrought in the moment of assimilation. 
' The temporary suspension of active powers does 
not by any means invalidate the existence of life. 
The existence of a power is one thing, the exercise 
of it is another. As long as the inherent activity 
may be recalled or restored, that substance is justly 
considered as aliye. The grain of corn is a living 
substance, though it shews no more signs of internal 
^activity than a pebble; because that activity, though 
suspended for a time, is capable pf restomlion. Tim 
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fDimcltlsioitt to be drajvrn Irom this cMAidevalioti' are 
of a very impoiiunt nature^ as wUl bere&fber i>P 
ahewn. 

This iafaerent activity, though it be Che vniversail 
character of all living substances, will be found to 
vary very considerably both in degree and in effect^ 
In the vegetable world it is exercised in little more 
than in the circulation of fluids^ in the appropriation 
of niitriinent, and in the reproduction of its kind. The 
plant has the power of absorbing a certain raoistture 
Trom the earth, and of converting it into a nutritive 
flnid. In :the ascent and return of sap, we trace a 
simple but a very perfect circulation ; in the secre- 
tion again of juices, and in the reproduction of its 
kind^ we discover phapnomena very nearly resem- 
bling those of the animal economy. In the power 
also which it possesses of repairing, either structure 
which has been injured, or parts which have been de- 
stroyed^ the activity of the plant is peculiarly duf* 
played. It may here be incidentally remarked, that 
this power of ready restoration, appears to be -most 
vigorous in the lower orders of the creation. The 
.nioat inert and most defenceless beings^ would seem 
.to be endued with the readiest means of repairing 
those external injuries, to which, from their situf- 
tions^ tliey are the most estposed. The tree will re- 
produce its branchy tlie lobster its claw, while equal 
Josses in the dog, the horse^ and the maii> i|re be- 
yond the powers of restoration. It should, lastly^ 
he observed of plants, that their inlierent .Ktivitjr 



enables them to resist those chemical agencies, to 
which, after that activity has ceased to exist, they 
readily yield. While the tree is alive, the atmor 
sphere has little or no effect in rotting the bark, but 
when it dies, the bark, the fibres, and the roots de- 
jcay by the external action of the^air, in the same 
manner as the dead body yields to those chemical 
agencies which the living body was enabled to resist. 
We have a curious instance, indeed, of this, in the 
efiFect of colt! on the living and on the dead body. 
The living will resist the action of congelation, 
while the dead will be split by the freezing 6f its 
Juices. 

As we ascend in the scale of the creation, the 
phaenomena of active existence increase upon our 
notice. It has been remarked, that the first process 
which distinguishes the animal from the vegetable, 
is digestion, and that this peculiar characteristic is 
observable even in the lowest degrees of the animal 
.creation. From the process of digestion we are led 
upwards to the consideration of the nervous system, 
of irritability, contractility, and other phaenomena 
'which apcompany animal life. Some, however, of 
these properties, such as digestion, respiration, &c, 
though they are peculiar to the higher order of the 
(Creation, are, in themselves, nothing more than the 
extension of those which we observe in vegetable. 
It is not because the animal has a nervous system, 
that it is therefore essentially distinguishied from the 
yegetable^ but it is because there is a higher princi- 
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pie in its nature, of which this system is the instru- 
ment. The real distinction between the animal and 
the vegetable creation, is the enjoyment of volition. 
Even in the lowest classes of animals this faculty 
is apparent^ though in the least possible degree. It 
is this which gives them the powers of locomotion,' 
I mean, of that active locomotion, which depends 
neither upon material impulse, nor upon chemical 
agency. The smallest animalcule, whose move- 
meritrwe trace with a microscope, has a species of 
activity in its existence, of which the noblest tree in 
the forest is not a partaker. A vegetable has the 
power of a relative motion only in its parts, but aii 
animal can change the absolute position of the 
whole. Leaving, however, these and other diminu- 
tive creatures, of which the most acute physiologist is 
unable to form any feir or accurate judgment, and 
taking those which fall more properly within the 
range of our observation, we shall find that volition, 
in a greater or a less degree, is their distinguishing 
endowment. In the oyster, for instance, it appears 
but in a very inferior proportion ; yet small as it is, 
the principles which causes an oyster to close upon 
a knife, and a tree to close upon a wedge, are as dis- 
tinct as any two principles can possibly be. 

This principle of active existence we trace thi'ough 

all the gradations of the animal world. In the 

lowest classes, it appears in little more than in 

the blindest instinct; in the higher it rises into sa- 

• ^acity, docility, memory, and even into a species of 
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practical judgm£]cut. But activj^ a9 this principle of 
volition may be^ it is uevertbeless bounded by the 
strictest limits. The sphere of the most sagacious 
animal is contracted by certain laws^ which it in**- 
stinctively obeys ; for instinct, not reason is the guide 
of all its actions. This instinct is an innate prin* 
ciple of anifliaji life, it is neither dependent on ex- 
perience^ nor derived frooi observation. An aniii^l 
separated immediately after its births from all com- 
jnunication with its kind, will yet perform ^very act 
peculiar to its species, in the same manner^ and wth 
the same precision, as if it had regularly i:opied their 
example^ and been instructed by their society. The 
animal is guided and governed by this principle alqa^e, 
by this all its powers are limited, and to this all its ac- 
tions are to be ultimately referred. An animal can 
xliscover nothing new^ it can lose nothing old. The 
beaver constructs its habitations, tlie sparrow its ne^t, 
the bee its comb, neither better nor worse than they 
did five thousand years ago. Even if an animal ^ 
extraordinary docility is taught by the agency of man^ 
any new qualification, it cannot of itself impart it 
either to its posterity, or to its kind. But though 
confined within so narrow a sphere, tliis active prin- 
ciple of volition is of such power and importance, Bfi 
to lead some men to conclusions re&pectiiig its dura- 
tion, which will be noticed in their proper place. 

In proportion to the degree of- volition, we per- 
ceive an improvement also in the structure. In the 
inferior animals, the sphere of whose being is con* 
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tracted^ and Che purposes which ihey have -to exeeulef 
but few, we discover a proportionate deficiency m 
every part of the system. The polypus, which may 
be considered as a being in the lowest state of animal 
existence, appears to possess little more than the 
power of digestion, and contractility. Richerand 
would argue from thence, " that its spontaneous 
** movements do not suppose any more than those in 
*^ a mimosa, reflection and will." But, surely, his 
inference, in this respect, is an unfair one. The 
polypus has the organs of digestion, which are never 
to be found in the vegetable, but are peculiar only to 
the animal, we must conclude, therefore, that the 
polypus is an animal. Btit if in every animal, as fiur 
OS we can trace their connection, we refer sponta- 
neous movement to volition, we should justly argue 
that the same cause produces the same effect, even 
though our observation cannot supply tlie link which 
unites them. Besides, as there are such vcfry few 
instances, of a vegetable possessing the contractile 
power, we should, primd facie^ refer the phasnomer 
non to animal existence, especially if the motion is 
of such a nature, as to resemble that which is pecu- 
liar to the animal worid. Indeed, one of the great 
distinctions between the animal and the vegetable, as 
far as respects nutrition, is, that the animal is nou- 
rished by internal absorption, through the medium of 
a stomach ; the vegetable by external. The animal 
again performs a process of conversion, or digestion, 
.before the fluid is admitted into its vessels; the 
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vegetable 'performs a similar change in Ihe vessels 
themselves virithout any previous digestion. Lastly^ 
the animal can derive nutrition only from organized 
matter, or rather from that which has previously 
been alive ; while the vegetable draws the supply 
from unorganized substances. 

As the purposes of existence are multiplied, the 
number also of the instruments are increased, and 
the whole machine is enlarged, till we arrive at that 
perfection of the nervous system, which we trace in 
the horse^ the dog, and other superior animals. 

Following the gradations of life, we rise at last to 
its highest degree in man. In the beauty of his 
structure, in the combination of his parts, in the 
variety of his powers, there is a perfection, which 
clearly designates him as a being formed for do- 
minion over the surrounding world. It is not, in- 
deed, in any particular part that man is superior to 
the remainder of the creation, for there is scarcely 
a single faculty of the body, in which he is not sur- 
passed by some one animal or another. He is in- 
ferior to the deer in swiftness, to the dog in scent^ 
to almost all the larger animals in muscular strength : 
it is from the combination, and the aggregate of all 
these faculties together, that he derives his supe- 
riority. But these bodily faculties, however united, 
would avail him but little, were they not accompa- 
nied and directed by a power, not only surpassing in 
its degree, but differing in its province . from any 
faculty of the animal creation. It is from ttie jpowers 
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of his mind, not from those of his frame, that man de- 
rives his pre-eminence. The understanding is the 
principle which distinguishes and adorns the Hfe of 
man^ and superadded to the powers which exist inthe 
life of plants and animals, raises him to a species of 
existence, higher in rank, wider in extent. Tlje 
plant and the animal are partakers only in a common 
world without, man has a world within himself; he 
has that inherent activity, which carries him in a 
moment backwards to the past, onwards to the 
future ; he has imagination to create, reason to 
compare, and judgment to distribute ideas and pro- 
positions to an indefinite extent It is this combi- 
nation of active powers, peculiar to himself, which 
gives superiority and effect to those which he enjoys 
in common with the animal and the vegetable crea^ 
-tion. If we compare these active powers of the 
human understanding, with the volition of an ant- 
mal, we shall find that they lead to the most impor- 
tant consequences. An animal may remember the 
past, when external objects recall it to the mind, but 
an animal has no power of reflecting upon it from 
the suggestions of its own mind. This circum- 
stance alone forms one of the most striking distinc* 
tions between the two creations, as it proves the 
animal destitute of that leading quality, which marks 
the human understanding, mqral responsibility. 

A dog may reasonably be corrected for an act, 
so lopg as the traces of it remain in sufficient num- 
ber to bring it again to his remembrance. But no 
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man would think of punishing a dbg; for an ofifetire 
committed four-and-twenty hours since, especially 
if every sensible mark of the act had b^en removed. 
A man, on the contrary, is punishable for a crime 
after the lapse of years, long after every ti'^ce of thfe 
offence has faded away ; and even if he should 
escape the lash of public justice, his guilt will i^e- 
main undiminished. His conscten(^ trill take o^- 
nizance of the act, and by a power of reflection, to 
which ail animal is wholly insensible, will Continue 
to inflict upon the offender, the most severe and last- 
ing punishment. It would be useless to enumerate 
all the various points, in which the understanding 
of a n^an is superior to the volition of an iamirmd^ as 
they are the objects of our daily observation and 
experience. Enough has been said to shew, that 
the powers of human understanding constitute a new 
and distinct principle of life. 

Thus, then, it appears, that in the inhereni ac- 
tivity, or life, of the vegetable, the animal, and thte 
human creation, there are three degrees distinct in 
themselves, in the vegetable, we observe «the faculty 
of involuntary motion ; in the animal^ we see thia 
involuntary motion combined with a power of vo- 
lition ; in man, we rec<^nise both these fecultiea 
crowned with the predominant principle of tte 
understanding. The first of these I would call^ the 
life of vegetation^^the second, the life of i^oMtimt' 
— ^and the third, the Hfe of ike "irtkderstaniing. 

* 

« 
8 



CHAPTER VII. 



The Origin of Life-^False notions of Organization 
—What portion of the Life of 'Man is affected by 
Death. 



Aprmi observing the various phsenomena of life^ 
in the veget^ble^ aRimal^ and bunnan creation, we 
Bhall natarally he induced^ to enquire into their 
origm. Upon this point all tlie researches we can 
make, will lead, us to the knowledge of these two 
errcnmstances only. 

I. That every substance endowed with inherent 
activity, is endowed also with the means of produc- 
ing its kind, and of imparting to these productionsf, 
the activity which itself possesses. 

>2. That life can be communicated by no other 
means, than through a living substance, portioning 
off as ft were apart of itself to be the receptacle of 
a new active existence. 

la its origin, therefore, no less than in its phse* 
iiO^itena, is inherent activity distinct from mecbaiiieal 
meiliDn. la the pommunications of mechanical mo- 
tfM^ We know the mode in which it is produced, and 
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can fix upon the moment in which it i^ imparted, we 
can trace its progress^ and calculate its velocity. In 
the communication of life we can discover neither 
the time, nor the manner of its production ; we only 
know that under certain circumstances, we shall find 
it produced. 

But although the origin, of it is involved in ob« 
scurity^ the tenure of its existence, as far at least as 
appearances are concerned, is not altogether so mys- 
terious. We know that its continuance depends^ 
upon the continuance also of a certain orderly dispo- 
sition of parts in its subjects. The first act oi^ it9 
propagation is the formation of these parts for its 
reception, and when it is communicated, these same 
part« are essential to its preservation. Consequently 
when the more important of these are either worn 
"out by natural decay, or destroyed by external injury; 
the active existence ceases^ which tbey were formed 
to maintain.' This disposition of parts is termed 
^^ organization." Now as organization is , a very 
high sounding word, it is therefore supposed by those 
who trust to their ears more than to their under- 
standings, to be productive of very marvellous ef- 
fects. It has been represented as the '^ distinguish^ 
'' ing character of living bodies, the executor of 
^* purposes, the cause of life, and the . cause of 
*^ thought" Organization is no living principle^ it is 
no active cause. An organ is an instrument. Orgiir 
nization therefore is nothing morcj than a system of 
parts so constructed and arranged, . as. to corop^ntte 
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to • one common purpo36u This orderly dispositioti 
of parts exists generally, tboug^h a particular part 
inay be disturbed, after its subject has cea?ed to live^ 
The ear is the organ of hearing, and its correspon- 
dence with the brain exists as much in the dead^ as 
in the living body. Most of our knowledge indefed 
of this very organization, . or arr^ngenient of parts, 
and how they co-operate and mutually support each 
oth^r, has been derived from our observations upon 
the dead sul^ect Organization then being nothing 
more than the arrangement of instruments, there 
must be something beyond to bring these instruments 
into action. Organization has been confounded with 
life, because without organization, life^ or the con- 
tinuance of active existence is not to be found ; and 
because when organization in some particular parts 
is disturbed, active existence ceases. But because 
no musical sounds can be produced. without an in- 
strument, and because if that instrument be disor- 
dered^ those musical sounds cannot be elicited, no 
one would argue that a flute or a trumpet is a musi- 
cal sound. The instrument may still remain, though 
^ not in a state of order sufficient to produce its effect, 
and general oi^anization may exists though from a 
deficiency in one particular part, life has been extin« 
gpished. The rupture or disturbance of one single 
part, though it may put a stop to the activity, yet it 
does not necessarily violate the arrangement of the 
thousands which compose the animal body. How 
soon the system of organized parts may be disscdved 

G 
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after Hie active powers of life are gone, is nothing to 
the purpose, it is sufficient for our argument that it 
exists long enough for us to observe and to trace its 
existence. 

But as it continues to exist after life is gone, so it 
began to exist before life was imparted^ Without 
entering very deeply into the system of conception, 
it is well known that the organs are gradually form- 
ing, and arrive at a considerable degree of perfec- 
tion before they are endowed with any other than a 
borrowed life. Before a certain stage of its existence, 
the death of its parent will inevitably cause the death 
of the offspring, evidently shewing that its life, if it 
may be so called, was not its own. This is not only 
true in the animal but in the vegetable creation, 
^he seeds of a plant which have been deprived of 
life, before they have arrived at a certain degree of 
maturity, will have no principle of vitality in them. 
Though we cannot fix upon the precise moment in 
which the offspring is endowed with an independent 
existence, it is enough for our purpose to know that 
there is a time, when it exists only as a part of the 
parent. Thus then the organization of a body com- 
mences before its own independent life, as it conti- 
nues after its death. Life therefore, though it may 
depend upon a certain perfection in organization for 
its continuance, is nevertheless as totally distinct in 
its nature, as the sound of a trumpet is from the in- 
strument from which it is produced. 

When, however, we assert that life it dependent 
5 
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updn orgaiMzatipn for Its continuance, ^e mqsl coA- 
sider whether we mean the simple principle o£ life* 
as we discover it in the vegetable creation, or the 
compound principle as we recognize it in the animal 
and in man. We have seen that iti the three great 
classes of the living creation^ the principle of ijaherent^ 
activity displays itself in three different points of view ; 
first, in the vegetation, or involuntary motion of plants^ 
secondly, in the volition of animals, and thirdly, in the 
understanding of man. Thus the principle of life is 
single in the first, double in the second, triple in the 
third. 

But though the distinction between the vofition of 
an animal, and the understanding of man, is consider* 
rable as between themselvesi yet as they both imply 
absolute power, they may be considered as branches 
of the same stem, when compared with motion wholly 
involuntary. For our present purpose, therefore, 
we may ftiirly consider them as united under the 
general term of thought, i. e. of the power of tbitikr ' 
ing : especially as in a subsequent section, I shall 
consider the only difficulties which attend their union; 
Taking then the life of vegetation on the one side, and 
the life of the understanding on the other, let us con-' 
gider in what manner either of these two inherent 
activities are dependent upon organizatk)n for their 
continuance. 

Daily experience teaches us that the life of vegeta^. 
tion depends entirely upon the organization of the 
body in which it resides. Whether the body be that 

c 2 
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af a ptefit, of an animal^ or of man^ when a distur- 
bailee or a demolition takes place in certain parts of 
lit btrtictare> we know thai the loss of its active ex- 
ktence wilt foHow. These parts of the organized 
stracture upon which the e^ustence of life depends^ 
^re those of the highest importance in our frame. 
The appat'ent closes of death in the hvkmanr subject 
are many^ the real ones but few^ and as the best 
physiologists hare shewn^ may be all ultimately re^ 
ferred to a stopps^e in the fimctions either of the 
hearty the langs^ or the brain. When the structure 
of any one of these three is so afiected that its action 
ceases^ *thc vegetating acthrity. of the whole body 
ceases with it. fiat what reason have w0 to suppose 
tiiat the activity of tbe lididerstanding will be de* 
Mroyed at the saine time ? The French school of 
f tysiology, and their Eng:rish Mlowefs will tdl ui*, 
that thought is the result of organi!2ation, and that 
it win therefore cease when the organised substance, 
vvhich prodacM it shill be destroyed. 

If their pi'eiinite^ are true, their conclusion ihosl 
be admitted. But it i!i upon this important point 
that we t&kie ^r ^tand; and utterly deny the possi- 
WHty of thougilt being the result of any organ iza^ 
fioh, or the produce of any material substance. "Wt 
aehy the asSrtrtiwt of Mr. Lawrence, that ""' me- 
" duUary matter thinks.'* 

BefiJAr^ theii W^ tkn prove that the inherent ac- 
tivity or life ttf the understanding perishes with thir 
#gaiitl£atidn of the body^ we must first prove thai 
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there is an identity in their existence. So fiir^ how- 
ever, from there being any identity in their exist* 
ence that there is an essential dissimilarity. Thought 
and matter have no one point of resemblance, nor « 
single quality in comm^ii. 
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CHAPTER Vlli 




Comparison of the Properties of Thought and 
Matter — Matter incapable of Tlwught — Mutual 
Connection and Independence of the Understand* 
ing and the Brain. 



If we consider the various qualities of matter with 
which experiment has made us acquainted, we shall 
find that every one of them is inconsistent with the 
' powers and properties of thought. 

Extension is an universal quality of matter ; being 
that cohesion and continuity of its parts by which a 
body occupies space. The idea of extension is 
gained by our external senses of sight and of touch. 
But thought is neither visible nor tangible^ it occu* 
pies no external space, it has no contiguous nor co- 
hering parts. A mind enlarged by education and 
science, a memory stored with the richest treasures 
of varied knowledge^ occupies no more space than 
that of the meanest and most illiterate rustic. 

In body again we find a vis inertuB^ that is, a 
ceirtain quality by which it resists any change in its 
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present state. We know by experiment^ tliat. a 
.body, when it has received an impulse, will persevere 
in a direct course and an uniform velocity, until its 
motion shall be either disturbed or retarded by some 
external power; and again, that, being* at rest, it 
will remain so for ever, unless motion shall have 
been communicated to it from without.. Since matter 
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therefore necessarily resists all change of its presei^t 
sts^te, its motion and its rest are purely passive.; 
spontaneous motion, therefore, must have some other 
origin. Nor is. this spontaneous motion to be attri- 
buted to the simple powers of life, for we have seen that 
in the life of vegetation there is no spontaneous motion; 
the plant has no power either to remove itself out of 
the position in which it is fixed, or even to accelerate 
or retard the motion which takes place within it. 
Nor has man himself, in a sleep perfectly sound, the 
power -of locomotion any more than a plant, nor any 
command overthe various active processes which are 
going on within his own body. But when he is 
awake, he will rise from his resting-place — if mere 
matter, whether living, or dead were concerned, he 
would have remained there like a plant or a stone 
for ever. He ^ivill walk forward— he will change his ^ 
course — he will stop. Can matter, even though en^ 
dowed with the life of vegetation, perform any such 
acts a» these. Here is motion fieiirly begun without 
an^ external impulse, and stopped without any .ex; 
temal obstacle. The activity of a plapt, on the con^ 
trary, is neither spontaneous, nor locomotive; it 
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te 'derived in regolar succession from parent sutt- 
stances^ and it can be stopped only by external ob- 
stacles, such as the disturbance of the organization, 
or system of instruments, with which it is combined; 
To assert that spontaneous motion is produced by 
organization, is to say, as was before observed, that 
a musical sound i$ produced by a flute ; the very 
eilistence of an instrument, or system of instruments, 
•MTOuld imply the necessity of some further power 16 
give their intended effect, Besides, we have seefi 
that in a sound sleep, the nerves, muscles, arid all 
the organs 6f spontaneous motion have no power 
of producing it. A mass even of living matter re* 
quires something beyond its own powers to overcome 
the vis inertias which still distinguishes it, and to 
produce active i^nd spontaneous motion. 

Hardness and impenetrability are qualities of 
tnatter ; but no one of common sense, without a very 
palpable metaphor, could ever consider them as tire 
properties of thought. 

There is another property of matter, which is, if 
possible, slill more inconsistent with thought than 
any of the former, I mean, its divisibititi/. Let us take 
liny materkl substance, the bmin, the heart, or any 
other body j which we would have endowed with 
tfiought, and enquire of what is this substance com^ 
posed. It IB ^he aggregate of an indefinite number 
of separable and separate parts. Now the cxperi* 
ence of what passes within our minds iv31 inform us, 
\\^i tmil^ is essential to a thiviking bein^. That 
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conscioi|snes8 which establishes the one indiviclml 
being, Which every man knows himself to be, can* 
not^ without a contradiction in terms, be separated^ 
or divided. No man can think in two separate 
places at the same time ; nor again^ is his consciomf^ 
ness made up of a number of separate eon|oioDSi- 
Tiesses ; as the solidity^ the colour, and motion of the 
whole body is made up of the distinct soliditieSj^ 
colours, and motions of its parts. As a thinking and 
a conscious being, then, man must be essentially one. 
As a partaker of the life, of vegetatiolfi, be is separable 
into ten thousand different parts. If then it is the 
brain of a man which* is conscious and thinks, bis 
consciousness and thought must be made up of as 
many separate parts as there are particles in its bud- 
teriai substance, which is contrary to common ser^e 
and experience. Whatever, therefore, our thougfot 
may be, or in whatever it may reside, it is eswtttially 
indittsible ; and, therefore, wholly inconsisteiit with 
the divisibility of a material substance. 

Prohi every quality, therefore, of matter, with 
which we are acquainted^ we shall be warranted in 
conctttding, that without a contradtctioq in terms, it 
eaniiot be pronounced capsible of thought. A tbink* 
ing substance may be combined with a stone, a tree, 
or an animal body ; but not one of the three can of 
itself beeome a thinkkig being. 

What is true of one imiterial substance, is true of 
every odier, fc^r all matter^ wlietlier orgi^oic or in- 
argafitf, fliMd or aoiM, is endowed with thi« fl»m«. 
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eBsential properties. There is one organ, however^ 
in the human body, which calls for a more minute 
consideration^ not fropi any failure in the application 
ctf the preceding arguments^ but from the fallacy of 
many practical observations which the inexperienced 
are apt to make upon the phasnomena which it pre- 
sents. No man would ever seriously maintain, that 
the power of thought resided in bis whole body, as 
the removal of various parts^ without any detriment 
to the understandings must immediately convince 
him of his error. But many a man has maintained, 
: that the brain has the power of thought, from the 
conclusions which his own experience^ and^ perhaps, 
his extended knowledge of the human frame, haye 
enabled him to draw. He has observed the action 
of the brain, he has watched the progress of. its dis* 
eases, he has seen the close connection which exists 
between many of its afflictions^ and the power of 
thought But in this^ as in most other cases^ partial 
knowledge leads him to a more mistaken view of the 
matter than total ignorance. Satisfied wiUi the cor- 
rectness of his observations, he hastily proceeds to 
form his opinicm, forgetting that it is not on the 
truth only, but on the whole truths that he should 
rest his decision. 

By an accidental blow^ the scull is beaten in, the 
brain is pressed upon, and the patient lies without 
sense or feeling. No sooner is the pressure removed 
than the power of thought immediately retums. It 
is known, again, that the phamomenoD of fiiinting 



arises from a temporary deficiency of blood in the 
brain ; the vessels collapse, and the loss.of sense im- 
mediately ensues. Restore the circulation, and the 
sense is as instantly recovered. On the contrary, 
when the circulation in thei brain is too rapid, and 
inflammation of the organ succeeds, we find that 
delirium, frenzy, and other disorders of the mind 
arise in proportion to the inflammatory action, by 
which they are apparently produced. It is observed, 
also, that when the stomach is disordered by an ex- 
cess of wine, or of ardent spirits, the brain is also 
affected through the strong sympathies of the ner- 
vous system, the intellect is disordered, and the man 
has no longer a rational command over himself, or 
his actions. From these and other circumstances of 
a similai^ nature it is concluded, that thought is a 
quality or function of the brain, that it is inseparable 
from the organ in which it resides, and as Mr. Law- 
rence, after the French physiologists represents it, 
that ^' medullary matter thinks/* 

Now it must, certainly, be inferred from all these 
circumstances, that there is a close connection be- 
tween the power of thinking and the brain, but it 
by no means -follows, that they are, therefore, one 
and the same. Allowing, however, for a moment, 
the juitrce of the inference, from the premises which 
have been stated, we must remember, that we have 
not * as yet taken in all the circumstances of the case. 
We have watched the body rather than the mind, 
and that only in a diseased state, and from this partial 



jind unperfect view of th^ subject^ our cpnclusionn 
have been deduced* 

Let us take a healthy man in a soun^ skpp. He 
Ue$ without seB«e or fei^liti^, yet no part of hifi 
frame is diseased, nor k a single power of bi9 life of 
vegetation suspended. All within his hody is as 
active a3 ever. The Wood circulates ag regularly, 
and almost as rapidly, in the aleeping 9^ in the wak- 
ing subject. Digestion, secretion, uutrjition, apd all 
the functions of the life of vegetation proceed, and yet 
the understanding is absent. Sleep, therefor^, is an 
affection of the mind, rather than of the body^ and 
the refreshment which the latt^ receives ffom i^, 
i^ from the suspension of its 9Ctiye and jetgitating 
principle. Now if thought wa* identified with thfc 
brain^ when the former was susperid^d, tiie latter 
would undej[go a propoftiouate change. Memory^ 
ixQaginatiou, perception^ at^d all the atupendous 
powers of the human intellect are abseut, a)id yet 
the brain is precisely th^ same^ the same in every 
particle of matter^ the iiarae ij^ every animal fiinc- 
tion« Of aot a single organ is th^e action suspeodeii 
Wben^ again, the man avrakens^ and his seoses 
return^ no change is produced by the recovery, the 
brain, the organs of sense^ ai)d all the inaleriat parts 
of his frame remain precisely m the same comiitipn. 

Dreaming may, perhaps^ be adduiced as an ex- 
ception to this statement Bdt it is first to be re* 
nK^ked;^ that this affection js by no means general. 

Th^K ftre Uioiwasds who aever 4ream at all, «iwl 
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tliousandi^ who dream only occasionally. Dreaming', 
therefore, even though it were to be allowed as an 
exception, could not be admitted to invalidate tlve 
rule. And if there be a circumstance, which to any 
philosophic mind will clearly intimate the indepen- 
dency of thought upon matter, it is the phasnomenon 
of dreaming. Perception, that faculty of the sout 
which unites it with the external world, is then sus- 
pended, and the avenues of sense are closed. AU 
communication with outward objects being thus re- 
moved, the soul is transported, as it were, into a 
world of its Own creation. There appears to be an 
activity in the motions, and a perfection In the fa- 
culties of the mind, when disengaged from the body, 
and disencumbered of ita material organs. The 
Ulumber of its external perception seems to be but 
the awakening of every other power. The memory 
i^ far more keen, the fancy far more vivid, in the 
dreaming than in the Waking man. Ideas rise in 
rapid succession, and are varied in endless combina- 
tion : so that the jjudgment, which next to the per- 
ception, depends most upon external objects, is un- 
able to follow the imagination in all its wild and 
unwearied flighti, A better notion of the separate 
and independent existence of the soul, cannot be 
Ibtmed, than that which we derive from our obser- 
tations on the phsenomena of dreiaming. 

Again, when the mind is anxiously engaged ia 
any train of thought, whether in company or alone, 
it frequently neglects the Impressions made upoa \ho 
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external organs. When a man is deeply immerseii 
in meditation, or eagerly engdiged in a discussion^ he 
often neither hears a third person when he. speaks, 
nor observes what he does, nor even when gently 
touched does he feel the pressure. Yet there is no 
defect either in the ear, the eye, or the nervous 
system ; the brain is not disordered, for if his mind 
were not so fully occupied, he would perceive every 
one of those impressions which he now neglects. In 
this case therefore, as in sleep, the^ independence of 
mind upon the external organ is clearly shewn* 

But let us take the matter in another point of view. 
We have observed the action of the brain upon 
thought, and have seen that when the former is un- 
naturally compressed, the latter is immediately dis- 
ordered or lost. Let us now turn our attention to 
the action of thought upon the brain. A letter is 
brought to a man containing some afflicting intelli- 
gence. He casts his eye upon its contents, and drops 
down without sense or motion.. What is the cause of 
this sudden affection ? It may be said tha^ the vessels 
have collapsed, that the brain is conseqiiently disor- 
dered, and that loss of sense js the natural conse- 
quence. But let us take one step backward, and 
enquire, ,what is the cause of the disorder itself, the 
effects of which are thus visible. It is produced by 
a sheet of white paper distinguished by a few black 
marks. But no one would be absurd enough to sup- 
pose, that it was the effect of the paper alone, or of 
the characters inscribed upon it, unless those charaC'^ 
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ters conveyed some meaning to the understanding* 
It is thought then w|;ifch so suddenly agitates and 
disturbs the brain, and makes its vessels to collapse. 
From this circumstance alone we discover the amaz- 
ing influence of thought upon the external organ; of 
that thought which we can neither hear, nor see, nor 
touch, which yet produces an affection of the brain 
fully equal to a blow, a pressure, or any other sensi- 
ble injury. Now this very action of thought upon the 
brain, clearly shews that the brain does not produce 
it; while the mutual influence which they possess 
over each other^ as clearly shews that there is a 
strong connection between them. But it is carefully 
to be remembered^ that connection is not identity. 

While we acknowledge then on the one side, the 
mutual connection of the understanding and the 
brain, we must acknowledge at the same time on the 
other, their mutual independence. The phenomena 
which we daily observe, lead us of necessity to the 
recognition of these two important principles. 

If then from the observations which we are enabled 
to make, on the phenomena of the understanding and 
of the brain, we are led to infer their mutual indepeur 
dence; we shall And our conclusions still farther 
strengthened by a consideration of the substance and 
composition of the latter. 

Not only is the brain a material substance, en- 
dowed with all those properties of matter, which we 
have before shewn to be inconsistent with thought, 
but it is a substance^ which in common with the rest 
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of our body, is undergoing' a perpetual change. Al- 
though it cannot be accurately determined in ho\r 
long a time the whole body undergoes an entire 
change, yet we may safely assert, that every particle 
which now exists in our bodies, will in the common 
course of nature be removed in the space of tea 
years, at the very utmost : a much shorter period, 
three years, or even less, is sometimes assigned for 
this total revolution in our frame. This change is 
principally effected by the activity of those absorbent 
vessels which are so plentifully dispersed through 
every part of the body. It is true that we know, but 
little of the absorbents of the dura mater and the 
brain, but many fine injections have discovered to out 
view certain vessels in the brain, which by their form 
and by their nodosity appear to be absorbents. We 
have reason to think, says Buisson, that these vessels 
follow the carotid and vertebral arteries, and that 
they accompany them from the brain. SomesmaU 
absorbent glantls found in the channel of the carotid 
seem to confirm this opinion. So that we can scaroely 
call in question the existence of absorbents in tlie 
brain ; at the same time their anatomical history H 
still very obscure. 

Indeed experiments and observations give usabaa* 
dant reason for concluding, that the brain under^oM 
within itself precisely the same change with the re- 
mainder of the body. A man will fall down in a fit 
of apoplexy, and be recovered ; in a few years lie 
^ill be attacked by another, which will prove fataK 
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XJpon dissectjiOQ it will be found that tJtiere is a cayily 
:£orme(I by the blooifeffused from the ruptured vessel, 
and that a certain action had been going on^ which 
•gradually absorbed the coagulated blood. ]f then an 
absorbent system exists in the brain, and the oi-an 
thereby undergoes, i.n the course of a certain lime^ a 
total change, it is impossible that this flux and varia- 
ble substance can be endowed with consciousness or 
^thought. If the particles of the brain, either sepa- 
rately or in a mass, were capable of consciousness, 
then aftei" their removal the consciousness which 
they produced must for ever cease. The consequence 
of which. would be, that personal identity must be 
destroyed, and that no man could be the same indivi^ 
dual being that he was ten years ago. But our com- 
mon sense informs us, tbat as far as our understand- 
ing and our moral responsibility is involved, we are 
the same individual beings that we ever were. If the 
body alone, or any substance subject torthe laws of 
.body, were concerned, personal identity might rea- 
iSonably be doubted : but it is sppiething beyond the 
'brain that makes the man at every period of his life 
'the same : it is consciousness, that amidst the perpe- 
tual change of our material .particles, unites every 
link of successive being |n qne ipdissoluble <;bai(i. 
The body may be gradually clmnged, and yet by the 
.deposition of new particles, siinilar to those which 
fib^rption has removed,. it may preserve the appear'^ 
.ance of identity, l^ut in cqusciousness there is real, 
nptan apparent individuality, admitting of no change 
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nor substitution. Even in th€F brute cr^tion, a prii*- 
ciple similar in its nature, though far inferior in its 
degree^ establishes the identity of the animal. An 
animal has no consciousness, because it has no power 
of reflection ; butananimal of a higher class has that 
memory of external circumstances, by which its iden- 
tity is established^ as far as any necessity can exist for 
its establishment. In the lower classes, where it is 
not wanted for the purposes of life, it can scarcely, 
except in appearance, be said to exist. 

There are other points connected with the anatomy 
of the organ, which afford us the strongest groundts 
for denying that it is the origin of thought. 

In a child of eight years old, the limbs and all other 
parts of the body, are considerably smaller than in a 
-hian arrived at maturity ; bence they are not endowed 
with the same strength, nor capable of the same 
action, as at a more advanced period. But the 
weight of the whole brain commonly arrives at its 
maximum at the age of three years, and' all parts of 
the organ acquire their full dimensions at the seventh 
year, after which no alteration takes place during the 
whole life. Such is the result of the investigations of 
Wenzel, and of othere who have given tbefrattention 
to the anatomy o( that organ. Now if the under- 
standing originated in the brain, why should it not 
be as perfect at the age of seven years, as it is at the 
age of twenty ? The organ in which it resides is 
equally perfect at both ages. We can account for 
the difference of bodily strerigth*, at different period» 
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bflife^ from .the organs not bavirtg arrived nt their 
full size and maturity^ but we cannot account for th& 
distinctions in mental power. It . is not memory^ 
nor education, nor discipline^ that constitute the dii^ 
tinction ; these^ though they have great influence, ifi 
improving and strengthening the mind, do not makp 
the whole difference between the powers of a chiU 
and of a man. Every one accustomed to train the 
youthful mind^ is well aware that there are certain 
periods when its intellectual powers, the comprehen- 
sion, the imagination, the judgment, develope them- 
selves in a manner, and to a degree, which cannot he 
accounted for upon any external principle. In th^ 
progress from childhood to maturity, an analogous 
change is often visible in the bodily fmme ; the mus- 
cles acquire solidity, the countenance is altered^ and 
in a few months an awkward. boy assumes the sym- 
metry and the compactness of manhood. Yet in 
this instance it is not the nutriment received intp the 
body which is the primary cause of so sujdden an 
alteration, it is^ rather to the natural powers and con- 
stitution of the frame that the change mu)st be attri- 
buted. So with respect to the rapid growth of the in- 
tellectual fticttlties, we must look for its primary causQ, . 
not in any extraordinary increase of intellectual nutri- 
ment, but in the natural constitution of the mind. 
Hence it is, that with the same external advantage 
of education, and with the same readiness in imbibing 
knowledge, two different minds will experience thjs 
devdojunent of power at two different periods of 
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their ig|[i6tence. Yet that there is the slightest possi- 
ble change in the appearance, the consistency, or &ny 
•ttther quality of the brain, at these or any other simi- 
lar pe^riods, no physiologist will choose to assert. 
We may pursue this subject farther into manhood 
itself. If the brain were the source of intelkct, we . 
might surely expect tb find every distinction in the 
'Scale of the latter, marked by a corresponding dif- 
iference in the former. The difference between an 
^ephant and a beetle is not so great, as between the 
'extremes of genius and stupidity ; yet in the brains 
which severally produce them, not the slightest dis- 
tinction can be traced. 

The system of Gall and Spurzheim, however inge- 
nious or amusing in theory it may be, is annihilated 
by the commonest references to fact. Experience 
has shewn us, that a man may live in the full enjoy- 
■ment of bis intellectual faculties, althoQgh a part of 
his brain is destroyed by dises^e. Portions of the 
brain, various in situation and size, have been found 
to have been entirely disorganized, yet no sing^ 
power of the mind was imparred, even to the very day 
'of the patient's death. It Would be difficult to find 
any one portion of the brain, that has n6t in some 
cai^e or another been deranged in its structure, with- 
out any iT\jury to the mind. Oert^itily, of fhe parts 
specified by Gall and Spur«iheitn, every one h^i in its 
turn been found wanting, without any deficiency in 
%at intellectual faculty, which they wxjuld represent 
it either to produce or to sustain. Ah ii^Mance indeed 
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is upon record, of a child vrbo Jived for eighteen 
months, and could hear and see, and yet upon dv^j 
section but a slight vestige of brain cou^d be found. 
Extreme cases at all times prove bqt little^ and froo^ 
the present instance we can only infer, that a tempo- 
rary existence is possible^ with a very minute portion 
«f the brain ; while, on the other hand, the early deatl^ 
of the child, is a clear proof that such an existence 
must rapidly be concluded. It is not, however, by 
extreme cases only, but by mucl) more common facts^ 
that the flimsy theories of these Geriifian iiluminati ar(^ 
to be demolished. It might have been expected tha( 
the eminent physiologists of t-he d^y, would havip 
come forward in a body^ to expose the absurdities ot: 
a system, which was at one time gaining ground in 
the country ; especially when they were all in posr 
f essiofi of those undoubted facts, which would have 
levelled it with the ground. Excepting in a very 
few instances, this master-piece of empiricism appears 
to have been treated with a peculiar delicacy. 

So inconsistent with reason is every attempt which 
has been made to reduce our thoughts to a material 
origin, and to identify our understanding with any 
part of our corporeal frame. The more carefully we 
observe the operations, both of the mind and of the 
brain, the more clearly we shall distinguish, and the 
more forcibly shall we feel, the independence of the 
one upon the other. We know that the brain is the 
organ or instrument by which the mind operates on 
matter, and we know that the brain a«:ain is the chain 
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H^f communication between the mind and the material 
world. That certain disorders therefore in the chain 
should either prevent or disturb this communication, 
is reasonably to be expected ; but nothing more is 
proved from thence than we knew before, namely, 
that the link is imperfect. And when that link is 
again restored, the mind declares its identity, by its 
memory of things which preceded the injury or 
the disease ; and where the recovery is rapid, the 
patient awakes as it were from a disturbed dream. 
How indeed the brain and the thinking principle are 
connected, and in what manner they mutually affect 
'each other/ is beyond the reach of our faculties to 
discover. We must, for the present, be contented 
with our ignorance of the cause, while from the 
effects we are persuaded both of their Connection on 
the one hand, and of their independence on th^ 
pther. 



CHAPTER Vm. 



Tfie Independence of the Understanding upon tht 
Bodily Organs further established by the Pha- 
nomena of Death.^-^Bodily and intellectual Life 
terminate not at the same Time^ 



' If then we are warranted in concluding, that the 
understandings is not dependent on the brain, we 
«hall have no reason for supposing, that the life or 
the inherent activity of these two distinct substances 
will tei*minate together, or that the dissolution of 
their connection will be the destruction of both. 
We know upon what our external life depends, 
and we know when the organization of certain 
parts of our body is disturbed, that the life which 
depends upon it will cease. But we do not know 
upon what our intellectual lif^ depends, we only 
know that it does not depend upon the same. We 
have no reason therefore to suppose, that when 
organization is disturbed, our intellectual life wiU 
be annihilated. All that we can conclude from the 
destruction of the external organ is, that the thinking 
principle wHl then be separated from all communi- 
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cation with the external world, when the link of iis 
connection is thus dissolved. But it does not fjllow 
because a being ,is incapqble of expressing its 
thoughts, that }l therefore ceases to think. 

Our observations upon the pbaznomena of death 
may, perhaps, throw a light upon this part of our 
ftubject. With the effects of death upon the exter- 
nal part of our system, \^ are all but too well ac- 
quainted. When the inherent activity, or life of 
the body has ceased, it becomes immediately subject 
to all those chemical agencies, which act upon inert 
matter. Putrefaction and decomposition, which the 
vital powers had so long resisted, rapidly ensue : and 
if exposed to the outward air, the softer parts are 
quickly dissolved^ and flying off in vapour, are mia- 
gled with the substances of other bodies ; the whole 
iiame loses its character and identity ; the heavier 
parts are converted into a species of mould, and in 
process of time the bones themselves will crumble 
into dust. 

Now certainly no such changes as these can take 
place in our thinking principle, which as I have 
shewn, is essentially indivisible. — But if it cannot be 
decomposed, it may perhaps finally be; extinguished, 
together with the life which animates the material 
frame.— In answer to this, we must first observe that the 
External life, and the intellectual life are two very diffe- 
rent thhigs; the first is only a power, which requires 
a substance rn which it should reside; the latter is an 
independent principle^ capable of a separate existence* 
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They are therefore affected by death in two different 
ways, the life of vegetation cannot exist without its 
body, it ceases therefore to act, when the substance 
in which it resides, by a disturbance in its org'aniza*- 
tion, is incapable of being* acted upon ; the intellec- 
tual life, as it has an independent existence, so it 
must suffer an independent extinction. As then 
the two lives are so different in their nature, we 
have no reason to conclude that they will terminate 
together. 

That the mind should often be affected by the 
maladies of the body, is the necessary result of Uieir 
close connection. But there are diseases, many in 
number, and different in species, which even in their 
utmost violence, will cause no disorder in the intel<- 
lectual faculties. Even under the acutest agonies of 
which our frame is capable, the mind is often tran;- 
quil and undisturbed. If we pursue the progress of 
disease to the very hour of death, we shall see this 
in a still stronger point of view. Cases daily occur, 
where the strength is gone, the vital powers are 
rapidly retreating, and the patient is lying helpless^ 
hopeless, waiting for the very moment of in^pending* 
dissolution: yet his mind shall be as vigorous, * his 
judgment as sound, his imagination as ardent as in 
the days of bis health and strength. Even in the very 
convulsion of bodily death, the life of his understand- 
ing and his affections shall be unimpaired. Here then 
we have the Bti:onge8t possible presumption that the 
thinking principle shall survive the frail and perish- 
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nble system of organs with which it was connected. 
On the other hand examples may be adduced, where 
bodily pain or languor produce a corresponding 
effect upon the mind, and when the patient expires 
in a state either of delirium or of ideotry. But this 
disorder or alienation of* the thinking principle, does 
not at all presun^e its extinction with the life of the 
body, it only proves the intimacy of their present 
connection. 

It was a favourite doctrme of the ancient Epicure- 
ans, that as the mind and the body increased together 
in youth, and flourished in maturity, so they decayed 
together in age, and at the same instant were finally 
annihilated* A similar notion appears to have been 
adopted by the physiologists of the French school. 
The following account of the gradual extinction of 
the mind and of the body in the old man^ is to be 
found in the Encyclopaedia of Dr. Rees. Article 
Dbath. The reader, however, ought to be apprized 
that every sentence of it is a literal translation 
(though without the slightest acknowledgment) from 
the French of M. Bichat. Recherches sur la vie et 
la mart P. 143. 

'^ The man who dies at the conclusion of an ad- 
^' vanced age, expires in detail. His external 
functions gradually cease ; the senses are lost in 
succession, the ordinary stimuli no longer pro- 
ducing any effect on the organs. The sight be- 
^' comes ob3Cure and imperfect, and soon ceases 
^* alto^ethery to transmit objects to (he sensorium ; 
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'• the hearings feeling^, and smelling, are lost in the 
** same way. The taste still remains awhile, as the* 
*'. situation of its organ connects it with the organic 
'* as well as the animal life. Thus, when every 
'^ agreeable sensation is lost, and the ties which con« 
" nected the old man to external objects, are nearly 
'* all destroyed, this alone remains^ and is the last 
** thread upon which the enjoyment of existence is 
'' suspended. The inactive state of the organs, of 
'^ sense is quickly succeeded by a loss of the functions 
** of the brain. Perception soon decays, when the 
*' senses supply no matter for its exertion, and the 
^* power. of imagination follows. The memory of 
^' recent circumstances is lost, because the senses 
^' weakened, and almost dead, transmit them im- 
'^ perfectly to the brain.. Past transactions are still 
'^ often remembered with tolerable exactness. Hence 
** the old man judges only according to the sensa- 
tions, which he has experienced heretofore, while 
the child is influenced solely by his present feel- 
*^ ings; and the judgment in either case must be 
^ equally uncertain. As the interruption of the 
^' functions of the brain is a necessary consequence 
^' of the nearly total annihilation -of external sensa- 
" tions, so it affects, in its turn, the powers of loco- 
'' motion and speech. The brain, being acted upon 
*^ by the senses, re-acts upon the muscles in a pro- 
'' portionate degree. The motions of the old man 
'^ are few and slow ; it is with difficulty that he quits 
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" his accQstomed attitude. Seated near the lire, 
'* which affords an agreeable source of warmth to 
'' his langaid frame, he passes whole days retired, 
^' in a manner, within himself. Uninterested in what 
'^ surrounds him^ a stranger to all desires, passions^ 
and sensations : speaking little, because he has no 
inducements to such exertions, he is happy to feel 
'* that he still exists^ when he is lost to almost every 
*^ other feeling #♦*****♦ ♦/* 

" From the preceding view, it appears that the ex- 
'* temal functions are gradually extinguished in an old 
man ; and that the animal life is almost annihilated, 
whilst the organic still retains its activity. At this 
time, the state of the man who is about to periA 
by a natural death, approiimates to that of the 
*' ' foetus in utero,' or of the vegetable, which lives 
only internally, and has no perception of external 
objects.'* 

This melancholy portrait of declining age is 
painted in the truest colours. But though just, it is 
not general. The French physiologist, and his 
English plagiarist, have given their readers to under- 
stand that such is the uniform condition of those who 
reach the full term of their appointed years. This 
representation cannot but be considered as bigbly 
disengenuous, since the experience of any one who 
has been in the habit of attending tbe aged in their 
last hours, will immediately controvert the asserlioR. 
In. point of fact, instead of reducing all the instauces 
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of death among {lie aged under one class, M ; Brchat 
ought to have divided them into three. 

First, According to his own view of the subject 
where the mind and the body decay together. 

Secondly, Where the mind decays before the 
body. There are numerous instances where the 
imagination is extinguished, the memory fails, the 
Ju(%ment vacillates, and yet every function of the 
body proceeds unimpaired. Whatever else we may 
infer from this example, we must at least so far con* 
dude, that the mind and the body do not decay 
together. 

Thirdly, Where, in the very extremity of age and 
its consequent debility, the faculties of the mind 
are as clear and as powerful as ever. Many cases 
have passed under my own observation, where the 
failure of voice, coldness of the extremities, a pulse 
scarcely sensible, and other symptoms, have an- 
nounced to the worn-out constitution the approach of 
dissolution, and y^the memory, the judgment, and 
even the fancy itself of the aged patient were un- 
abated. In age, as well as in disease at an earlier 
period, when the taper of life has been exhausted 
even to its Jast spark, and extinction was now rapidly 
advancing, the mind, so far from partaking in the 
'decay or 4he destruction of the body, has appeared 
to be tndowed with a strength and a clearness of 
inteilectaal vision, increasing gradually as the mo- 
ment of its emancipation from the body was now 
'^approaching. There is often something prophetic 
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in the last Views of a dying man, not indeed from 
any supernatural powers, but from that calm and 
dispassionate survey of human affairs which a good 
man takes, when he feels himself rising from thfe 
turbulence of this distracted world, into a higher and 
a better order of things. Then it- is that he views 
human pursuits and objects in their proper colours, 
and the veil of prejudice and passion being removed, 
he forius a clearer estimate, and a surer judgment 
of the probabilities of human events. * 

Are we then to conclude that there is a distinction 
in the nature and in the tenure of the understanding 
between man and man ? This is a proposition very 
difficult of proof, and would be highly inconvenient 
to the Sceptic if proved ; since the uniformity of all 
natural appearances k his strongest hold. 

Nol* is the apparent decay of the faculties of the 
soul any argument of its final extinction : We havfe 
daily examples, in which the powers of the under* 
standing have been partially disturbed, nay even 
totally suspended under the influence of disease; and 
have been afterwards restored to their former vigour. 
After a violent fever the mind is often considerably 
affected, and exhibits all the marks of debility and 
decay which we observe in the aged ; yet in a certain 
time it will recover its strength and its tone, dnd letfe 
every vestige of disorder. It may be worthy of re- 
mark, that in these cases especially, the faculties of 
mind are slower in their recovery than those of the 
body. Even when the bodily health is restored, som^ 
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time will often elapse before the full powers xrf the 
mind return. In actual mania, instances are not in- 
frequent of a lucid interval immediately preceding' 
deaths and of a restoration of the understanding at 
the precise period when it was probable that it would 
have been most disordered. These and other more 
common examples of recovery from faintings, froxi 
the delirium of fever, and from fits of periodical 
insanity, are proofs of perfect restoration after sus- 
pension and decay. We have a very strong pre- 
sumption, therefore, that the faculties of the mind 
after that apparent alienation or decay, which some- 
times precedes death, will ultimately be restored. 

Thus then, in all the observations which our ex- 
perience will enable us to make upon the phsenomena 
of death, we find nothing that will at all invalidate 
the independency of the thinking principle within usr. 
On the contrary, the strongest cases which the ad- 
versaries of this doctrine can adduce, prove nothing 
against it ; while the innumerable instances which 
may be cited on the other side of the question, afford 
the highest possible presumption in its favour. 



CHAPTER IX. 



^he VoUtion of Animals an immaierial Principl$ 
— hid not therefore immortal — Distinctions be- 
tween the .Animal and the Man with reject to a 
future Existence. 



' Hating, in the preceding argument^ taken tbe 
Migle principle of life; as it appears in the plant on 
tbe one side^ and the triple principle^ as it appears 
In man on the other, I now proceed, according to 
my promise^ to consider the double principle^ as it 
lis foond in the animal creation. While the plant \s 
endowed- with organic life alone^ the animal enjoys 
the life of volition. It is this which gives it the 
power of voluntary motion^ of sensation, perception^ 
and of that sagacity, which though it may some- 
times rise to a very high degree, is, nevertheless, 
totally distinct from tbe understanding in man. 

If there be any force in the preceding arguments^ 
many of them drc as much applicable to the animal 
aS'to man. If voluntary motion must be effected by 
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an immaterial agent/ every aoiinal must have aft 
imnriaterial principle within it. 

This is a paint much insisted upon by the Sceptic/ 
Yfho thinks that he can defeat the Chi^istiai^ iipon his 
own ground, by shewing, that t^ie saam reasoning^ 
^hlch will prove the, existence of a -soul in inaH» 
must also prove its existmce in a lobster or a flea« 
But here^ as in every other instancej the Sceptic 
proceeds tQ draw his inference . from a pt^rt only of 
^he.argurnent^* avoiding with his usual r caqtion^ all 
those other reasonings^ whicb^ if . candidly st^ted^ 
would immediately demolish bis conclusions*: ,' . 

It may fairly be inferred from the preceding ztr 
guments, that the principle of volition in. the animalji: 
is immaterial ; but^ because it is iromatei^iaj^ it is not, 
therefore^ of necessity, immortal: on the contrary, 
all those facts and reasonings, which give us the 
highest presumption of the immortality of the human 
aou|, are totally inapplicable to the principle of 
volition in the animal. ^ » 

. .In the fir^t place^ when theSeeptrp tallfjs of tht 
^01^/ of an animal, he uses an invidious, and ap up-* 
warrantable term. We have seen, that it is tbo 
third principle of Jife, the iiff^ersl<|nfiiitg*, « which 
constitutes the humi|n soul. It is an ufeless peryer* 
^ion of lapguage, to apply tbf^vterm *' soul" to a^ 
substance, v^bich ha^ neither .reflection, abst^(;(^n,^ 
i^^i'^^SUli^i^^^ r^po^ptsibility, or aay other, power^which 
is in common acceptation included under the wont 
Now almost , every argi^nent on which we 9rc4t|aM& 

I 
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lb« ^nukii itMl i& be inkrhoi'tal, is dedticed^ fMtir the 
powers of the understanding, and is, therefor^, 
v^lfy Hiftp^Uc^bte fo' the animal. 

Mor&l ^esponsibitity, is, as we have seen, the pe"- 
eultar pfiVite^e of rtian^. It is this which makc^ htnr 
aMWei<^blef<yr alt hi^ actions; even aftei* the longed 
Hltteirviilv ^Ad suggests to the mmd, even of the mosl 
AKfcessf ul offeVider^ the alarming thought of a ftiture 
lett^butienf. . T6 answer the ends of com ihdtf justice; 
it is highly prohiible^ that there will be a system of 
future rewai^^ and punishments ; and such a sys- 
tem^ in its outline at leasts corresponds with th^ 
hopes and' fears of every rational niind. Now, as an 
animal has neither hopes nor fears beyond the ob^ 
jectis of immediate sense, nor any moral responsi- 
bility attached to its actions, it is incapable of any 
linmorlality which implies retribution. 

That very de»re of immortality which^ disttn« 
guishes tfie human soul, is of itself a vety powerful' 
argument for the ultimate attainment of its object. 
The deiirCJ' of immortality, must be allowed by the 
Sceptic, to be 6n every account a desire highly ra- 
tional ; dnd there is no rational desire of the humanf 
inind> w^ich man has not' some general meaus o^ 
fxilffliBent. Though, in particular cases, a disap* 
jfioi^tmeM may occtfh yet the objects of uitiVersaf 
desn^> whether they bfe riches, or honour, learning,' 
w pofwer; are generally attainable; ami idverefbe' 
W^ is defied, it tS' ttsAaHy from a miscalculation 
#ihe powers '^ att^nment. This ^etierai grtftk 
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fititiem of dfesire appears fo pervade the whole 
living creation. TKe natural appetite of the animal/ 
h^s always ample means affordecl foir its satisfaction ; 
and the insiruinent is^ uniformly adapted in the 
^Sfest matinlei- to Its end. The very iiesire, therefore, 
df immortality, which w6 find impllanted in the mini 
in man, v^hich in every age and nation has beeii 
cherished and supported, is a strong presumption in 
fdvodr of its final gratification. Biit it appears to be 
ateo a law, that where the appetFtedoes not exist, the 
action is incompatible with the nature of the ariimaL 
No extremity of hunger would induce a cow, or a 
Iror^e, to feed upon carrion, nor a dog upon Tiay. 
Now, there is no animal which has a diesire, nor eveii 
a notioii, of immortatlity. As, therefore iri man, the 
^xistfence of this rational desire, is a strong pre- 
sumption in favour of its gratification, so tlie ab- 
sence of the desire in the animal, is almost a proof, 
tliat frdm its Very nature, it is incapable of immor- 
tality: 

There is something, again, both in the gradual 
improvement, and in the discipline of the human 
mind, which would seem to point to some ulterior 
object. Especiatty in the decline of life, when, to a 
calm and Christian mind, th6 eveats of this troubled 
world appear in all theiV real colours, we can clearly 
see that all the rev^rs^^ which we have suffered, and 
all i\\e trfals which we have undltgbn^ have beeii 
Working for some ultimate purpose. The refdrma-' 
tion of bur morals, or the impreViln'^At '6f o\if 

1 2 
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SQuk, which are the immediate effects of sudi dis^ 
pensations^ naturally carry us on to the enquiryj 
why we should be reformed^ or why we should be 
improved. The welfare of society is^ at best^ but a 
a partial reason. Man lives for himself as much, 
if not more, than he lives for others ; and^ perhaps^ 
most, of the benefits which he may have conferred oq^ 
society, are reflected back upon himself again in the 
consciousness of having discharged. a great and im- 
portant duty. Let the advantage arising to society 
be what it may, the permanent improvement is still 
within — an improvement^ which clearly points to^ 
another state of being, where it will be recognized 
and rewarded.. If the discipline of pain^ disap-' 
pointment^ or distress^ shall moderate oar desires, 
controul our passions^ calm our anxieties, increase 
our benevolence, and enlarge our prospects of future 
imrmortaUty, surely there is an end and purpose in 
such discipline beyond our present existence. Oa 
the contrary, the greatest part of the animal creation 
is capable of no sort of improvement whatever; 
and with the very, few, in whom education and disci-'- 
pline have any effect^; the improvement is merely 
mechanical. A dog may hunt this year better than 
be didi the last, but it is not, therefore, in any degree 
the better adapted for a spiritual and a future world. 
If the habits of an animal are changed for the better, 
it is in reference only to sensible objects, and to tt^ 
present sphere of action. The argument, therefore^ 
and a very strong one it is^ which arises from con* . 
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sidering this world as k state of moral discipline md 
improvement to man^ is totally inapplicable to tht 
l^nimal creation. 

These arguments might be considerably enlarged 
upon^ but enough has been adduced to lay the foun>- 
dation qf a real and a solid distinption between the 
animal and the man^ with respect to a future exist«' 
ence. All the facts and reasonings, from which .we 
infer the immortality of the hum^n soul, fail when 
fipplied to the sentient principle of the brute crea^ 
tion. The truth i^ dimply this, that neither the one^ 
nor the other, are of necessity imn^ortal ; they will 
each continue to exjst as long qs the will of theit 
Creator shall deteriqine. By that insight into the 
ends and purposes of created beings which our 
reason affords us, we ^re convinced, that the Ijfe o£ 
volition in the animal is intended to conclude with 
the life pf its body, bat that th^ life of the under- 
standing in man will be carried on into a future state 
of things. Revelation hi^s fully confirmed the sen* 
teuce of our natural reckon, with the addition of 
this assurance, that the future state, in which all oi^r 
)iopes and fears are involved, will be eternal. 
' Sceptical men haye pnifo^mly endeavoured to di- 
minish the terror of death, by representing it only 
as a common debt we owe to nature, for our past ^ut 
joyment of life. Sir T. C. Morgan has presented 
vs with this view of the subject^ in the yolume to 
which I h%ve before referred. 



** !By mankind^ ia general, de^th is conpeived.to 
*" be a violence inflicted upon humanity, as the con- 
" sequence and punishment of trarsgression, and 
" punishment^ by an obvious association, introdu- 
** ces the idea of sufferance. But an acquaintance 
" with nature, exhibits dissolution not less in har- 
^' mony with the laws of nature, than life itself. 
" * Mortem a diis immortalibus non esse supplicii 
*' ^ caus& constitutam sed aut necessitatem natural 
*' * aut laboruro ac miseriarium quietem ^sse*/ The 
^' same universality of consent, the sj^me general 
^^ combination of function^ which g^ive« tl^pe^ 
*' vigour, and restless curiosity in the Reason of 
** youth, reigns equally over the hour, of deqeasei 
^ and composing all the feelings in numbness an^ 
^' confusion, fits the mind no less than the body fof 
^ the impending process/' P. 70. 

That our bodies are calculated by nature, only fof 
a very limited existence, is a point which I jmagine, 
lias never been disputed. But if by the latter oart 
of the above citation, which is not very intelligible^ 
Sir T. C. Morgan means to assert, that by ^nj law 
of nature, our faculties ai^e so '^ compose^ in confu-- 
** fusion'^ as to be be insensible to the feelings of 
approaching dissolution, the experience of cvctj? 
man who has been accustomed to attend the co^cl) 
of the dying, will flatly contradict him. The f4$| 

* Cicer. in Ci^talio. IV, 
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being once disproved, ail the inferences Yfhidti follow 
}vill of course be annihilated. 

It is somewhat curious, however, to observe thiii 
very ingenious manner in which the authority of 
(Cicero is. adduced in suppojrt of an opinioh, . which 
^bat consum|[na^ phiJoisopher would, in all the power 
pf hi9 mighty mind, have rejected and disdainisd. The 
quotation is rather an unfortunate one. The words 
certainly occur in the Oration which Sir T. C. Mor-* 
gao hajs cited^ but the sentiment happens to belong 
not to Cicero, but to C^ar. When it was {Hroposed 
(o indict the punishment of death upon the assop 
ciates of Catilipe, Csssar, who certainly was far from 

being hojs^ile to the conspiracy, did, not f^hoose to 

« 

pppo^e it openly, le^t he should betray hi$ attachr 
ment ^o the c^qse. Qut in order to save their Iive% 
he uses this sophistical ai'gttment, ^' Death," says 
he, ^' w^ npt mtenc^d by the god9 as a punishment, 
^' ^nt it conies in the course of nature, and is a n^** 
^* pose froni Iftbpur and misery ; and as such it is 
submitted to by tbe wise, and even coiirted by tba 
br^vft.'' CsBSfir contends, therefor, that death is 
toa goo4 for the conspirators^ but that confinement 
fpf }|f^ wi|a a ipnch more proper punishment, li^ 
hi9 ^n^wer (p this speecbj Ci$:erQ cites the words dSf 
(]!lfsar as above, ii^ order to make his comoients upoa 
^e«)4— and thus it is that he is converted by Sir T* 
Q. Morgap into an advocate of eternal sleep. 

But philosophers do no( always »gree aa to tbf 
Ipa^i which shoKid lead ih^ to the stme 6Qnclttsj((»|. 
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In the Encyclop^iaof Dr. Rees, w^ find the fdl- 
lowing observations upon death, borrowed, as be*^ 
fore/ from the French of M. Bichat. ** The thought 
*' of death is painful^ only because it terminates our 
*^ animal existence, and thereby extinguishes all 
'^ those functions which keep up our relations with 
*' the external world. It is nothing but the inter- 
^' ruption of these functions^ that makes us look 
'* upon death, with feeh'ngs of regret and fear." 

Was it the interruption of the vital functions 
alone, that made the death-bed of Voltaire, in the 
<words of the Mareschal Richelieu, '' A sight to0 
^' terrible to be sustained f* Was it this cause 
which produced an effect nearly similar in the dying 
D'Alembert, of whom the ferocious Condorcct him- 
self confessed, that -^ Had I not been there, h^ 
'' would have flinched also/' 

The author of this article is right in asserting^ 
that the thought of death is painful, and that we look 
upon it with feelingfif of regret and fear — but it is; 
of regret, for our sins that are past — of fear, for an 
account that is to come. Death has, assuredly, a 
•ting, its wound is deep, its anguish is sharp. The 
sting of death is sin, and the consciousness of un- 
repented crime. Death is not painful as it is the^ 
termination of our present existence, but as it is the 
commencement of another. This is a fact, which 
the testimony of experience establishes, beyond the 
power of sophistry to deny. In ai^ animal, death 
kas no sting beyond the mere pain of bodily disr 



MjJution ; in man, the intellectual agony is ofHen in* 
tolerable, and affords to the departing Sceptic^ but 
too sure an anticipation of the fearful reality of § 

fBt«rf r^lri^ullpiv 
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CHAPTER X. 



The immediate Agency of God in the Communiea^ 
tion and the Preservation of Life. — Conclusiort. 



If a bullet were suddenly to break the window of 
the room in which we happened to be sitting, and tq 
lodge itself in the opposite wali> it would be rather 
difficult to persuade us thc^t this bullet found its way 
into the room of it^ ovvn accord, without being fired 
from a pistol or 9ome other engine of similar power. 
Upon taking the bullet from the wall, we should find 
that it was a substance^ subject to all the laws of 
matter, and that though it lately moved with so extra- 
ordinary ^ rapidity, it was now totally inert^ an4 
vvould continue so for ever^ unless actuated by some 
external force. We might be wholly ignorant of the 
nature of the engine from which it was projected^ 
but we should not therefore entertain a doubt of itQ 
projection. 

Yet the Sceptic will see an activity far more extn^- 
ordinary in the body of a pl^nt, of an animal, and of 
a man, and will at the same time deny the existence 



fif a^y priactpl$i of motion superadded to tbeir strac« 
ture. Th0 bpdy^ mx less than the bullet^ is ^ mass of 
ju^rt and pfis^iye matter. In the body of him that 
^ipd yester^ay^ there h the eye, but it cannot see; 
|here '^ the e^r, but it cannot hear ; there is the bloody 
l^ot it (Ci^nnpt circulate. All is cpld, stiffs and motion* 
less. In some car^^a the structure is as perfect as evep^ 
1^ qther§ some principal vessel is ruptured. Vet here, 
a^ in the ps^^e of the huUet^ we can account for thq 
cessation of the motian from some eicternal cause* 
The question still recurs, from whence did the mqtion 
originally arise^ the body having nothing essentially 
^tiye either in its; nature or its construction. '' From 
*f its vitf^l properties," the Sceptic will triumphantly 
|:^jc^n. Which answer, in plainer language, is simply 
^t^s — that it is actiye^ because it has activity ; that it 
^ves, because it has life. 

To account for the origin of life, we shall probably 
^e referred \o, the principle of GEMERATtoN, or the 
power wl^^ch all prgftnii^ed and living bodies possess 
9f f-^prodiipiug th^ip kind* This is the principle an 
vy^ich the Sceptic yifill account for ^11 the phsenpxneoa 
of life in the world around him. But here ag€)in a 
lH|le exaiQJpatipn will shew us, that vee are only 
tj^q^ng bffi^pl^wctrd th^ effept, but that we are not ov^h 
de^ref; nearer the cause. '^ Qeneration," as l^ley 
1^ vKell remarked^ '^ is not a principle^ bi^t a pro- 
<f c^89; an4»" as he add^^ '^ we might as well call the 
^ QSL^t^ii^g of metals a principle." Even if we take 
fiJ) tl^e ^t% ^l^ict^ we find in a lahorious article upoa 
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this subject in the Encyclopfledia of Dr. Rees for 
granted; still we are as much at a distance from the 
efficient cause as before. It matters not through bovr 
inany bodies we trace the succession of activity and 
motion^ we must come at last to t^e hand from which 
the impulse was originally given^ to the first jntplli* 
gent, independent, moving power. 

That power is God. He is the one supreme and 
perfect Being — independent in bis existence, infinite 
in his wisdom, eternal in his duration-— ^the author of 
all power, the source of all life, the cause of all 

D)otion. 

But it is difficult the Sceptic will rejoin, to under* 
stand tl^e nature of a first, independent Cause, which 
must of itself have existed from all eternity. It iai 
true that there is a difficulty ; but it does not arise so 
much from our inability to conceive b. first Cause, asi 
froto our incapacity to comprehend an eternal one. 
The powers of our mind are finite, but eternity 19 
infinite ; consequently we have no means of measuring 
its boundless duration. The nature therefore of the 
Being, whose existence is eternal, cannot hfi wholly 
comprehended by us. ^ 

But how shall we relieve ourselves of the difficulty I 
Are we to believe that every object which we behold^ 
has produced itself by successive generation for atl' 
infinite period. Let us pursue this notion to ita 
utmost limits and we shall find ourselves involved in 
the same sort of difficulty as before ; with this dif* 
ferc^nce^ that instead of one independent first Cause^ 
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which we reject, because we cannot entirely com- 
prehend its infinity, we create more than a million 
of first causes, precisely the same. We make every 
ipecies of animal, of reptile, of tree, and of plants 
a first cause and an independent being in itself, 
without beginning, and therefore existing from all 
eternity. For if we once allow a beginning, the 
argument derived from infinite succession immedi* 
ately drops to the ground. So far therefore from 
getting rid of the difficulty by these infinite succes- 
sions, that we increase it to an incalculable amount. 
Whatever may be the mysteries of religion, they 
shrink into nothing, when compared with mysteries 
of infidelity. 

But there is one branch of natural philosophy^ 
Geology I mean, which as far as the consideration 
of the earth is involved, at once annihilates^ that 
uniform succession of natural appearances, by which 
the Sceptic would invalidate the existence of God. 
From finding the remnants of marine animals on 
the tops of the highest inland mountains, the Geolo- 
gist concludes, that the time was, when the face 
of the earth must have been overwhelmed with 
water. Now according to the laws of nature, as 
they at present exist, this is utterly impossible. 
This one simple fact therefore establii^hf^s, beyond 
the possibility of all doubt or cavil, the existence 
of a power superior to these natural laws ; of a 
power to create, to suspend, and to restore them, 
according to its Almighty pleasure. And if the 



eiisterice ot this power be established^ with respect 
ih orii^ part of the creation, it is established with 
respect to all If there be a first ind^oendent Cause, 
H^ iijxx^i b6 tiie txiisE of all things nor can any part 
61" portion Of (he universe, or of its inhabitants^ be 
6ienipteU from his dominion. 

If in the order arid constitution of things aroiina 
iis we see such innumerable and such overpowering 
jproofs of wisdom, intelligence, and design, that av 
rational creatures we cannot entertain a doubt as to 
tiie existence of the Almighty Being which designed 
them ; so neither can we observe the endless phseno* 
ihen>i of motion and of life, witholit ascending in our 
meditatioT) to Him who is the origin and tbe source of 
both Pven '^ the regular motions of the planets/' 
as Sir Isaac Newton observes, " have not their 
** origin in mechanical causes," niuch less have.ali 
the varied functions, properties, and peculiarities o^ 
Kving beings^ their source ih any material impulse. 
Matter is first organized as a recipient of life, and 
after it is so organized, life is imparted. It is true 
fhat a living being is uniformly the channel by which 
life is communicated, but it is not therefore the cause 
of the communication. The plant apparently pro- 
duces the seed, and the seed again the plant, yet it 
we examine the matter with attention, we shall find 
that they are agents only of a superior pow^r. It is 
a^gross perversion of terms to say, that the grkin of 
corn which we hold in our hands has any real inde** 
pendent povver ; the inherent activity which it pot* 
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sesses is to be ultimaiely ascribea not to a senselesi. 
parent plant, but to a sensible and an intelligent 
cause — who firsts through the channel of this parent 
plants prepares and organizes the structure^ and then 
communicates motion^ activity, and life. 

But if an intelligent first cause is necessary to com* 
ihunicate the life of vegetation to a plant, much more 
is its agency required to communicate the life of 
volition to an animal^ and of the understanding to, 
man.. Common experience informs us that we can- 
not in any degree communicate mind or intelligence 
to our offspring. Where is the understanding of a. 
cliild of a week old ? Many an animal at the same 
age surpasses it in the operation of its early instinct. 
Whence then does the understanding arise ? by whom 
is it produced ? How. is it gradually increased and 
strengthened ? Not by any act of the parent ; not 
by any external power. Much less, as I have al- 
ready shewn^ is it dependent on the growih, or the 
development of the brain^ or of any other material 
organ. 

How often^ again^ do we see a man of the most 
brilliant genius, born of very dull and heavy parents, 
Where^ 1 would ask the SceptiCi do you find a na- 
tiiral cause for so common a variation ? and how, 
upon any principle of succession^ or generation, caii> 
you account for such a disparity ? 

Take, again, the tenure of life. — Who is it, thpt 
regulates the infinite diversities which we observe 
both in the vegetable and in the animal world? 
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Some plants and animals are calculated to live 
only for a single year, others for ten, others 
for fifty. The varieties which we discover in the 
tenure of life are almost infinite. Here, then, we. 
see the operation of a first intelligent Cause, not 
only in apportioning to every one its share of vitality^ 
but in prt'se/ving under such uniform laws, to each 
its separate portion, and in adapting its frame and 
constitution to the share which had been previously 
determined. 

If in the communication of life we clearly trace 
the immediate agency of God, much more^hal! we 
discover the continued operation of the same great 
Cause in its preservation and continuance. 
' We say, that the blood circulates, that the glands 
secrete, that all the functions of absorption^ assimi- 
lation, and nutrition, proceed according to certain 
laws. We say, again, that a stone falling to the 
ground, obeys a certain law, and according to the 
latitude of expression allowed in common language^ 
our words are true. But if we take a step back* 
wards in the argument, we shall find, that a law pre- 

A 

supposes the existence of a lawgiver ; a law is not. 

of itself an action, but a rule of action. Sir Isaac. 

Newton understood this matter better than the 

French physiologists, when he asserted, that *' Gra* 
vity must be caused by an agent, acting con- 
stantltf according to certain laws*." The word 
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law cannot supply the place^ or annihilate the reality 
o£ the agent. In addition to this^ how can a plants 
or even an animal body, obey a law ? It is volition 
only^ which is capable of obedience : and, in point 
of actual fact, we know that there are thousands of 
motions going on every moment within our bodies^ 
which proceed froip no will nor act of our own* 
And even with respect to. those motions which we 
have it in our power ,to cause and to controul, the 
body is only a passive instrument. 

The observation of Sir Isaac Newton with respect 
to gravity, is equally true with respect to life. The 
inherent activity, whether of a plant, an animal, or a 
man, is cansed by an agent acting constant^t/. That 
he acts uniformly, i. e. according to certain laios, is 
no argument against the constancy of the operation. 
The same power which created and communicated 
•the activity, which as living beings we possess, is 
exerted in every successive instant of time, to maiur 
tain and. preserve it. Could we suppose the Creator 
for one moment to suspepd this supporting influence, 
a cessation of all the phsBnomena of life must imraie^ 
diately ensue. No organs or systems of organs, 
which are but senseless instruinents, could of the^i- 
selves for one moment obey any law, or preserve the 
activity of life. So strictly, and so literally do souqd 
reason and philosophy coincide in the declaration of 
Scripture, that in God ^^ we live, and move, and 
*' have our being/' 

Here then we conclude: and happy. sMl we be, 

K 



if by tmcing <Miit* <>rg*anization i6 the wisdom, «itid 
0Qr life to thepdwer, of a first Almighty Caus^; w€ 
dhall be led upwards to tiieditate upon his infihite 
pierfections^ atid his wis^ dispensations — to vi^w our^ 
selted as the creatures of his hand, and the children 
of his care, sustained by his especial Providence, and 
l^reserved by his constant mercy. 
^ Happier still shall we be, if these reflections shall 
ft waken our souls^ and carry them onwards but a few 
years in their contemplations^ from the fife which now 
ts, to that which iB to come. If thei'e be another world, 
aiid out reason and sense assure us that there un- 
doubtedly will, it would be well for us to consider, 
whi^ will be the part, which we sbalt there be doomed 
toaustain* 

Think freefy, I would say to the Sceptic, updn 
fbts awful subject, think as freely as you will-^but 
think. Calf your understanding into action ; if you 
have been perplexed by the sophistries of Huiiie, 
atudy first the more popular treatise of Beattie, and 
liien the closer Analogy of Butter. If your faith has 
been e^haken by the ribaldry of Paine, read the wise 
und animated Apology of Watson. Then descend 
ktto your <mti heart, and caliiily enquire, whether it 
was reason or prejudice that has influenced your 
decision ; and candidly say, whether you have not 
adopted the system which was most indulgent to your 
passions, and least in opposition to your vicious indi- 
nations. Apply the same tests to Christianity on the 
one hand and to Scepticism on the other ; and that 
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whicli you find the itiost flippatit in its language^ the 
most artful in its insinuations, the most inconsistent 
in its principles^ the most untenable in its arguments^ 
and^ above all^ the most flattering in its indulgences, 
boldly pronounce an imposture, and reject it ac- 
cordingly. 

Notwithstanding all the attempts vrbich have been 
made to dissolve the connection. Revelation and science 
will ever receive a mutual countenance and support 
from each other* All the labours of philosophic 
research have illustrated the page of Revelation, and 
Revelation itself has added strength and solidity to 
the discoveries of science. In the course of the pre-^ 
sent enquiry, you have seen into what palpable ab* 
surdities men, wise in their generation, have fallen, 
when they would raise the fabric of their philosophy 
upon the quicksands of infiddity. If, on the other 
hand, you would know what one of the greatest phi^ 
losophers, and one who was sufficiently unbending to 
the prejudices of his times, thought of Revelation, you 
shall have it in his own words ;— *may they sink deqp 
into your understanding and heart, and finally be 
adopted as your own. '* It has God for its author, 
^' salvation for its end, and truth, without any mixture 
'' of error, for its matter ♦." 

* Locke's Posthumous Wprks. 
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Page 12. In the French Encyclopaedia^ the articles in 
which religion was immediately discussed.'] Under the 
article God, we shall find the most orthodox notions of his 
attributes, and all the best physical and metaphysical argu- 
ments for his existence. Yet in the articles Demonstra- 
tion, Encyclopedia, and Epicurism, the lessons of 
Spinozism and materialism are decidedly inculcated. See 
the Abbe Barrnel's Memoirs of Jacobinism, vol. i. p. 58. ' 

Page 15, Chapter //.] This and the following chapter 
contain the substance of three sermons preached before 
the University of Cambridge, in the month of November, 
1818. 

Page 16. Even the very authors who in one part of their 
writings have raised the fabric ofDeismJ] The first man who 
reduced Deism to a regular system, was Lord Hbrbbrt, 
of Cherbury. Yet so inconsistent was his lordship with 
himself, as to believe that the Almighty sensibly revealed 
to him from heaven his approbation of the treatise De 
Veritate, by which all revelation whatever was to be proved 
an imposture. See Leiand's J)eistic(d Writers, vol. i. p» 43* 
Lord Shaftesbury professed his belief in a Supreme 
Being, but would banish from the human mind all respect 
to future rewards and punishments. '' The hope of future 
" reward, and fear of future punishment, cannot consist in 
" reality with virtue and goodness, if it either stands as 
'* essential to any moral performance, or as a considerabte 
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motiye to any act^ of which a better affection ought alone 
to be a sufficient cause." Charact. vol. ii. p. 58. Chubb 
was a great advocate of Deism in opposition to Christianity, 
and yet in his posthumous works, vol. i. p. 127, he tells us 
that ** he looks upon God as having nothing now to do with 
'^ the good or evil that is done among mankind.^ And in 
another place, he positively denies the interposition of 
Providence, and its controul over secondary causes* 
Collins, another professor of Deism, wrote against the 
ii^inateriality and mmoftta^Uy of the soul, which was admi- 
rably answered by Dr. Samuel Clarke* Lord Bolinc^ 
BBOKB, in many passages, speaks of the inunortality f^ the 
soul and of a future sti^te, with revereoce and respect. ** I 
*' embrace with joy the expectations it raises in my mind.'' 
i^d Hgaip, ** The ancient and modern Epicureans prpvoke 
my indignatiop, wbeii t^ey boast as a mighty acquisitioD 
their pretepded certainty .that the body and soul die 
together/* Philosophical Works* voL Y« p. 125* Yet in 
various other parts oi Ms works be Cfaabaisjiik Mr. Woofauk 
ton's ai^guments, ia favour of the ftoial being an immaterial 
and an immortal substance, and adds, in tlie character of a 
plain man, that " he saw no |M>sitive nor deiermiaing proof 
of any of these doctrines ; that all the pbsenomena^ from 
our birth to our death, seem repugnant to the immateria** 
*^ lity and immortality of the soul, that he is forced to coBi^ 
" elude with Lucretius^ 

4 

'** Gigni pariter cum corpore, et una, 
** -Crcsoere sentimas pariterque scnesere mentcm.'^ 

Philos. Works, vol. i. p. 2B9. A few pages afterwards, he 
speaks of the doctiine of future rewards and punishments, 
as a sort of politic restraint on Ae passions of men, but he 
nevier (or a moment admits tii^ir neality. 
. In modern timesBouss^AU h$is stood forward as the great 

leader of the school gf sctttinetttiil Deism. Tet tins very 
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man, who at one time beholds the Deity displayed in every 
appearance of tlie natural world around him ; at another, 
thus writes to Voltaii'e respecting the existence of God. 
** Frankly I confess, that neither the pro nor the con ap* 
** pears to me demonstrated." Letter to Voltaire, vol. xii*. 
4tii edit, of Geneva. Again in his Emile, he declares that 
** Atheists are the disturbers of the public peace^ and as 
" stith worthy of death.*' Vol. iv. p, 68. Bat^ in his 
lettei* to M. Vertiier, he says " I declare my sole object in 
*' the Nouvelle Heloise was to unite the two opposite 
'* parties (the Deists and the Atheists) by a reciprocal 
" esteem for each other, and to teach philosophers that one 
** m^y believe in God without being a hypocrite, or deny 
** him without being a rascal.*' A very full and satis&otory 
account of tbe inconsistencies of the philosophical Deii^ 
of France, respecting the very first Articles' of Belief, will 
be found in the Memoirs of the Abbe Barrael, vol. i. 
p. 375, ScG. 

Page 22. Scepticism is most indulgent to the passions:'] 
** There is almost as great difficulty, I acknowledge, to 
** justify French as Greek gallantry ; except only, that the 
** former is much more natural and agreeable than the 
^ latter. But our neighbours, it seems, have resolved to 
** sacrifice some of the domestic to the soeial pleasures, 
** and to prefer ease, freedom, and an open commerce to a 
** strict fidelity and constancy. These ends are both good, 
** and are sometimes diffionlt to reconcile." HUMB, JBs««yt, 
vol. ii. p. 389. " All ideas of justice and injustice, of 
** virtue and vice, of glory and infamy, are purely arbitrary, 
** and dependent on eustom/' Prerbt, Letter of Thrasy- 
hdis$. ^* It little imports whether men are vieioas, if 
•• they be bnt enlightened. *" Hblvettuis on Man, vol. i. 
p. 2. 7. " Modesty is only an invention of refined vdnp- 
" tuousness — morality has nothing to apprehend fi'om love, 
** for it is the passion which creates genius^ and makes man 
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'' virtuous." HelVRTIUs, Ibid. ii. 4, and 15. A system 
of Sceptical morality would fill a volume, and form a worthy 
GompaHion to a florilegium of Jesuitical casuistry. 

Page 35. A proposition once proved to be true,} See a 
very useful little treatise on the Evidences of Religion, by 
the Rev. H. Walter, Professor of Mathematics at the East 
India College, p. 11. 

Page 39. We do not know enough to assign any ultimate 
cause."] ** Natural philosophers, by great attention to the 
" course of nature, have discovered many of her laws, and 
*' have very happily applied them to account for many phae- 
** nomena— ^but they have never discovered the efficient 
" cause of any one phsenomenon, nor do those who have 
*^ any distinct notions of the principles of the science, 
'* make any such pretence." Rbid on the Powers of the 
Human Mind, vol. iii. p. 48. 

Page 40. TTie minds of some who have been exclusively 
ojccitstomed to strict mathematical demonstration,] Vide 
Warburton, Introduction to Julian, p. xix. 

Page 47. By substituting in our speculations, nature for 
Gcid,] Vide. Credibility of Scripture Miracles vindicated 
by Professor ViNCB, p. 77. 

Page 64. In this volume Mr. Lawrence has plainly told 
.us.] As many of the observations which I have here made 
upon the Lectures of Mr. Lawrence, resemble those which 
appeared in the British Critic of July, 1817^ it may be perhaps 
necessary to say that the author of both is the same person. 

Page 75. Rieherand would argue*] Richbr and's Phy- 
.sidiogy, translated by De Lys, p. 13. 

Page 77'^ The understanding is the principle which dig- 
nifies and adorns the life of man.] Juvenal in a very fine 
passage has drawn the same sort of distinction between the 
• anima of the brute, and the animus of the man. 

" Separat hoc nos 

** A g^ege mutpruiD, atque ideo veneriibile soli 
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*' ^ta|i9 exercendis, capiendi^que artibu9 apti 

" SeQ9um e coelesti dcmissum traximns arce, 

'* Cujus egent prona, et terram spectantia. Mundi 

** Principio indnlsit communis condttorillis 

** Tantum mamas, nobii ammum quoque,*' $cc. ^. 

Sat- 3i^v. 142. 

Page 77. An animal may remev^r the pixstJl '^ It 
** does not appear that brates have the least reflex view of 
** aetioa^ as distinguished from eveiLts/' Bp. Butler's 
Analogy. 

Page 96* fn man we recognize ioth these facuftiee.} 
Withopt. any tendency to the doctrine of innate ideas, we 
oiiist allow that in many of the minuter points of animal Mfe, 
oinr notions, if they be worthy of the name, appose to be 
directed rather by a suggestion of instinct th^ by a process 
of reason. An u|&ot of a few hours old fi^mf^t be taught 
to snek or to svallow. These motions, among ipaqy otl^rs, 
appear to be purely instinctive. 

' Pi^e7A. ThreB degrees dieiimsi in thewi^^lv^s.} Bp. 
Horsbf, in a sermon before the Humani^ Society, h^ pven 
a hint of the triple princiqple of life in mw* ** {luman life 

is nndenic^bly a coippound of three prin^oiples, of intelli- 

genoe, perception, mid vegetation*" Sermons, vpl. iii. 
p. 1S& Bitt with this sentence the Bishop leaves the sjiib* 
ject, asserting only afterwards that th|B life of vegeta^oji is 
aiiedianieal ; an assertion which, in philosopbic^ langu^^r 
at least, is whoHy inadmissiUe. 

Page 79« Is endowed also with the means of producing 
iis kind'} This will not hdd good in those oases, wh^re the 
Jfws of natnral prodnction baare beep previously viol^d--* 
as in liu» instance of a mule. 

Page 86. If we cwmder the var^o^s gtHtUties of matter.} 

Whoever is desiroos of seeing these points discussed mpch 

hmmw a(t lacge^ irffi find great satiafactijon in n^mg Br. S. 

Cborke^s ijelter to |fy; Dedwell, and his de&xifies pf it. 

L 
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Clarke's Works, foL edit. vol. iii. ; also Baxter on the Soul, 
sect. V. p. 158; and Woolaston's Religion of Nature, 
sect. ix. p. 186. In the last of these works the afgument 
is drawn up in the simplest and most compendious form. 

Page 96. ^It hough it cannot be accurately determined 
in how long a time the whole body undergoes an entire 
change.^ ^' Attempts have been madq to determine the 
" period at which the body is completely renovated ; it has 
*^ been said that an interval of seven years was required for 
" one set of molecules to disappear and be repjiaoed b j 
'^ others ; but this change niust go on more rdpidly in child- 
** hood and in youth" Ricberand's Physiology, p. 243^ 
Though considerable differences exist among the Pfaysiolo* 
agists, as to the rationale of absorption, the . facts are adf 
mitted and argued upon by all*. 

P. 96« We have reason hi think, says BuissonJ] '^ On 
** connoit peu les absorbans de la dure m^re et • du ceiw 



** veaus. * * * 



*' Plusieurs injections fines ont rendu sensible sulr le 
" cerveau, des vaisseaux, qui parleur disposition, par leur 
^' forme, et par leur nodosit^fr paroissent dtre des absor* 
'' bans. Cependant on a peu de preuves positives ma 
" leur nature. On pense qu'ils suivent les arteres card^ 
*• tides et vertibrales et qu'ils Portent du cr&ne avec elles. 
'' Quelque petites glandes absorbantes trouv6es dans le 
" canal carotidien seiiiblent confirmer cette opinion. Ainsi 
** on he peut gu^re rfevoquer en donte Texistence des abr 
** sorbatis cerebraux miais leur bistoire anatomique est 
*^ encore tr^s*obscure." Bichat Anatomie deserip1as8e» 
continued by Buisson, vpl. iv. p. 483. Bell's Anatomy* 
vol. ii. p» 333. See also Haller, Monro, Mascagni, &c. 
&c. 

P. 98. The weight of the ^vhols brain generally arrives. 

nt its maximum at the age of three years.^ Vide W^emid 

Vk Penitiorala 4itt»ct. p. 254. A very godd abstract^tf the 
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inyestigation of the Wenzels will be found in Gordon'^ 
System of Anatomy, p. 172. 

P. 100. Portions of the brain various in situation and 
size, have been found disorganized.^ Two admirable ar- 
ticles appeared in the Edinburgh Review for 1815, the oiie 
on a paper of Sir Everard Home,- in the Philosophical 
Transactions, of 1814, the other on the 8ystem of Dr9» 
Gall and Sparzheim. They were attributed, and rightly, I 
believe^ to Mr. Gordon, of Edinburgh, one of the most 
promising of our young phisiologists. The early death of 
this rising man has deprived the world of much sensible 
information and just reasoning npon these importaiit 
points ; if, at least, we may judge from the specimens which 
he has left behind him. 

P. 101. An instance is, indeed, upon record of a chikLJ 
See the articles in the Edinbui^h Review aboveLmentioned. 

P. 110. Then it is that he views human pursuits and 
objects.^ I shall, perhaps, be pardoned by every reader 
who is a scholar, if I present him with an exquisite de^ 
scription of snch a death-bed, from an ninthor, whose bean- 
ties are but little known. It occnrs in Aretfeus, ^epl alrim 
««i avifji^Uov &^ea;v irMwf, Lib. I. cap. iv, edit. Wigan* 
?• 20. ^ ^ 

^' diocvoia XbtfJuij yvcafifj fietvrixyf TrpoyiyvtaO'Kova'i filv 
** oZv 'TTpeariirra fivf avTBQun roZ ^tov rriv iiorotXXay^v^ 
BTTUTOL Totct 'TFOfeoMO'i 'TTpoXiyovCi TCb ivdig ItrifA&n'' 
*Oi Jf dvTioig i44¥ itrd* on kou aXXotpeUrtruv Joie/- 
^^ ovtri^ T^ d'ffolSeiTi Si rSi^ itpfiAivuv xtauf^u^ovci 
** uifSpoj'jroi* MiTi^iTipoi ii xai irpotrXccXiovcri rm 
*^ Kurotx^liivup Tiff*!, rdx^ f^^^ Trupiovrotg cptvvr§g 
*^ duToi [Mvvoi V7F0 Xi'TTJ^g Kou Kctdotfi^ uio'Siia'togf 
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'* yap iv iKui \rot(n¥ vypoio-ivj ettv xxi (^otpu* tiru i$ 
** rdh i^i»rK%Gr§ ^ you^p^, ku) mtto rm o((>QcLkf4M¥ 
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** If Ic T^epfi Xi'jfJorfiTog iypm zeci rijg yveififi^ a^iy- 

TSkA text is not quite correct ; L 14, aSroc/, should be res4 
«l«)Mr» or oJTiif ; 1. 17, roi<r»y iypdici, epjpearg to l^^ve crept 
iaie Ae taxi, es a gloss apoa %X(/u 

P. lis* Working to some ultimate pMrpo§fi.'] See 
Bisii^ Botibr^s admirable chapter upoa ** a sta{je of pro- 
'' hatioD, as iotieiided for moral <liseipU»e mA impror^ 
'* neat/' A^Mlofy, p. &8. 

P. 117* TAeie arjumenis might b^ ^ofurii^akljf f»* 
hurged vftm^ See Baxter oa the Soiil, p. 107 ; wbere 
Has part of tbe «d»jeot is trealed ia a very fuH ai>d ma/iterly 
eMnaor. 

P. 120. Ti« dM^iik'ia of VoUair^.} See Memoirs of 
JacobinisiDy by the Abbe Bamiel, vol. i. p. 346. See als^ 
0i#«9»ni^ Oieti09«ry. Article D'AI'JSM^brt. 

P. 133. QeneratUm^ 0$ P(il^ has well r^marksd.'] Natp- 
rel Tbe9lo|py, p« 455. 
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SIR, 

THE objecjt of the followittg 
letter may perhaps at first sight appear df 
an invidious nature. It professes to point 
out errors, and only errors, in a wwk, which 
contains mudi that is valuable and in* 
teresting. But tMs is not all: its author 
professes the sincerest fiiendline^ to those 
principles whidi you vindicate: nay, he 
ventures to assert, that it is only his strong 
Attachment to those principles, which has 
prompted him to undertake the invidious; 
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task of pointing out errors in the arguments 
by which you support them. 

In ordinary cases, and where given prin- 
ciples are to be d^ended before a fair 
tribunal, a friend to them would leave to 
their adversaries the invidious task of de- 
tecting blemishes in the views of those who 
support them. But where the subject is 
transcendantly important, there seems to 
be some reason for deviating from this line. 
Here it is expedient, that the cause should 
be not only victorious, but also unprofaned 
in the combat ; accordiogly, it becomieis de- 
sirable to prevent the natural artifices of 
enemies^ who may turn the mistakes of its 
defenders into proof of demerit in the caiise. 
Indef^ in this latter point, J need not.sugr 
gest to you that your opponents are liki^^; 
to involve : ia a common aspersion haih 
^und and unsound argiimentS) wh^e these 
run into each other, otr exist in doscjoon- 
nexion. . ... 

It is one principal tendency of the con- 
troversial part, of your work to vindicate 
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the distinct existence of mind and matter. 
I sate down to the perusal of your work 
convinced of this distinct existence : I rose, 
certainly with this same conviction un-^ 
altered, but with a disagreeable hnpression, 
ftat maoy of y»ur argument, either M to 
est^bUsh this point, or attempt, unsuccess- 
ftdly, to establish something more^ I there- 
fore considered some of ypur views as likely^ 
en the principles above stated, to prejudice 
the belief which they are intended to sup- 
port. Now, sir, it is my intention in the 
fdlowing pages, as far as i& in my power, and 
as having a common object with yourselfj 
to anticipate the adversaries of your re- 
ligious principles in pointing out the errors 
di your physiological reasoning, and to sug- 
gest that, these errors granted, the prin« 
dides themselves remain unshaken. 

I believe, that in this ungrateful labour 
I am aictuated by sincere affection fojr that 
sacred cause which you support: at ail 
events, I am convinced, that you are a sin*' 
cere and meritorious labourer in its bdbisJf ; 
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and that accardingly you would rather see 
the props, which you have applied to the 
holy edifice, removed by the cautious hao4 
of a friend than torn away with violence 
by an adversary, who might lead the Iff- 
standers tO' suppose, that he has shaken thd 
holy walls, though he has only disfigured 
them by roughly pulling down tmnecessahf: 
buttresses. 

Before I attempt to point out the e^-^ 
istence of those errors to which I have 
alluded, I must request you to considbt» 
whether you have given its fuU force and 
extension to thie most ppwerfijl though the 
least original argument, which you have 
adduced in favor of the distinct existaaee 
<tf mind and matter, Th?js * argumoit is 
not, like your others, physiolo^cal, but is. 
purely metaphysical: it proceeds through 
an investigation of certain admitted pro- 
perties of ifiatter, such as extension, hard- 
ness, divisibility, to a conclusion whidt I; 
shall express in your own words — ^ ihat, 

* Vide Remarks on Soepticism, p. 86 to 90. 



^^ without a contradiction in terms, matter 
^ cannot be pronounced capable of thought.'* 
Now^ sir, there is a question which imme- 
diately occiU'Sy in connexion with this ar- 
gument as stated by yoti, and seemingly 
destructive of its force. 

Consciousness, reflection, imagination, are 
indeed essentially distinct from extension, 
from sdddity, or figure : but may there not 
be conceived some more subtle andetherial 
forms of matter, such as those to which the 
electrical or galvanical phenomena belong, 
with which the properties attributed by the 
immateriaMst to mind may not be incom- 
patible ? 

I regret, sir, that you have not so brought 
forward the principle, fiom whidi your ar- 
gmnent derives its force, as to have pre- 
vented a sophistical objection such as this 
one. We are told by y oU, that con^iousness 
and reflectbn are incompatible with exten- 
sion and divisibility ; but we want a general 
principle, that may forbid us still to retain for 
the former properties the name of matter. 
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in obedience to the erring dictates of sense, 
which shew us these properties in dose 
connexion with matter, but give us no in- 
formation respecting mind, thus tempting 
us to lean on any sophistry, that may au- 
thorise us to attribute to matter intellectual 
phenomena. 

This principle, sir, I find nowhere better 
laid down than it is by an author, whom 
indeed Mr. D, Stewart has honoured with 
high praise on this very account. I shaU 
Z^^be the train of t«i«,mng in the 
words of this author. 

" Ptdsque Texistence des corps n'est pour 
^ nous que la permanence d'etres dont les 
^ proprietes repondent a un certain ordre 
" de nos sensations, il en resulte, qu'elle n^a 
.** riende plus certain, que ceUed'autres^tres, 
'^ qui se manifestent egalement par leurs 
^ eflSsts sur nous ; et puisque nos , ob- 
^ servations sur nos propres facultds, con- 
^ firmees par cdles, que noujs faisons sur 
*' les etres pensants, qui animent aussi des 
/^ corps,. ne nous montrent auctme analogie 



** entre Petre qui sent ou qui pense, et Tetre 
" qui nous offre le phenomene de Tetendue 
" oil de rimpenetrabilite, il n'y k aueune 
" ralson de croire ces etres de la meme na- 
" ture. Ainsi la* spiritualite de I'anae n'est 
" pas une opinion qui ait besoin de preuves, 
** mais le resultat simple et naturel d'une 
^ analyse exacte de nos idees et de nos fa- 
** cultes." — Viede M. Turgot, par M. Con- 
dorcet. 

Here, sir, we are furnished with a prin- 
ciple, which bids us attribute phenomena, 
that have nothing in common, to causes 
essentially distinct. Thus, (to apply this 
principle to the present subject,) if indeed 
the electrical and galvanic phenomena shall 
aj^ar essentially distinct from the pro- 
perties of matter, commonly so caQed, as 
characterised by extension, figure, &c. this 
discovery may perhaps authorise us to set 
up a third class of substances distinct both 
from matter, properly so called, and also 
from mind, but never can warrant us to 
throw down the fence, previously set up 
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between mind and matter as founded on an 
essential distinctness of tiheir properties. 

Before I quit this part of the subject, I 
shall add one remark on the claim made by 
your opponents to more philosophical rea. 
Lning tiL that, by wMch th^ cause of 
inTterialismissup^rted. Itisunphilo. 
s^hical, they urge, to assume the existence 
of ^irit, of which we know nothing, when 
we have matter always at hand, of whiA 
w^ know a great dealf and which is evi- 
dently in close connexion with those pfae. 
nomena, which we are pleased to impute 
to spirit But, first, it is false that we know 
moxe about matter than we know about 
spirit ; consciousness tells us as mudi about 
the one as perception does abo^t the other : 
secondly,.it is obvious that we know nothing 
ei(cept as cf^rtoiin properties are the subject; 
eitjier of our consciousness oy of our ^x-p 
ternal sensei»; and that the properties otthatf 
which you and I happen to pall n^tter^ ap- 
pear to us totally distinct firom the pro^ 
pe;rties of that, which we cnJl lojuofl* Wa; 
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should Uier^ore^ indeed, be guilty of i^ 
heinous fault in reasoning should we at- 
tribute to all these properties a name in- 
dicating a ccHKiman essence, whether that 
were W or matter. . 

I am inclined to dwell the more upon th^ 
above metaphysical argument, because it 
appears to me that the very dose coii^ 
nexion and mutual depend^icy oi mind and 
matt^ established for this present stage of 
our existence, throws great difficulties m 
our way, when we wimld estaUish or con-* 
trovert the essential distinctness of these 
principles, by the aid of 'phfsiohgy. 

In illustrating this proportion, I enter 
upon those traini^ of reasoning in your 
work, which I venture to consider errcxieous^ 
Hitherto I have been suggestii^ a more e& 
factual applicaticm of a sound argument to 
the establishing a distinctness of mind and 
matter. X shall have occasion to repeat,^ 
that those of your arguments, which I con-^ 
sider unsound, leave this impression on my 
mind, either a3 attempting to prove the 
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distinctness of that which is material, from 
that which is immaterial, erroneously or 
^from false date, or as tending, with equal 
unsuccess, to disprove or understate the 
closeness of connexion estabUshed for the 
present between these principles, and ob- 
viously consistent with their essential di- 
stinctness. 

That argument which I should select 
from your work as peculiarly illustrating 
the difficulty of proving from jAysiology 
the distinct existence of mind, is the one 
in which you ingeniously endeavour to ex- 
hibit thought as originating and exciting 
an affection of the brain*. You adduce 
the instance of distressing information sud- 
denly received by letter, and occasioning^ to 
all appearance, a severe affection of the 
nervous system. Here thou^t, at first, ap- 
pears distinct from, and controlling, matter. 
Analogy, however, forces usfromthisground^ 
and obliges us to confess, that probably there 
was an affection of the brain, coexisting 

* Vide Remarks on Scepticism, p. 94. 
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with the first mental impression ; and that 
the subsequent alarming symptoms were 
not occasion^ by mind, but were the na- 
tural sequel to the affection of brain, which 
had taken place simultaneously with the 
aiFection of mind. 

In the argument to which,. sir, I shall 
next advert, you have endeavoured to point 
out the distinctness of that which is mar- 
terial from that which is immaterial ; and, 
in this instance^ yoiir &ilure appears to me 
much more complete, than the one last 
alluded to : nor is it alleviated by being 
equally imputable to the difficulty of the 
subject 

After a paragraph containing some very 
just remarks on the undue force given to 
the term oi^anizatibn in physiological dis- 
quiidtion, you proceed to animadvert on the 
confounding organization with life, or the 
considering fife a property of organked 
matter. I do not object to your conclusion 
on this point; nor is yoiir reasoning ^- 
ceptionable merely because an opposite view 
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of the question mscy b6 given, ican^tieht 
mth matemUsm. It is, I ai^refaeud, ab< 
soliitely illogical: youir conclusion does not 
Mow from your premises. 

I beg leave to transcribe the passage 
which contains this argument*. 

^ As it (the system of orgaiii%d parts) 
** continues to exist after life is gone^ so it 
^ began to exist, before lifb was imparted* 
** Without, entering very deeply into the 
^ system of conception^ it is well known 
^ that the organs are gradually forming, and 
««.ive at a considerable degree of per. 
^ fection, before, they are endowed with any 
" other than a borrowed life. ^ Before a 
''certain stage of its existence, the death 
^ of the parent will ineyitably cause that of 
** its oiispring^ evidently shewing^ that its 
^ life, if it may be so called^ was not its 
««™. Thi^i/notoriytnu, in d» animal 
^ but also in the vegetable creation. The 
^* seeds of a plant, which have been deprived 
<' of life, before they have arrived at a certain 

* Vide Remarks, p, 82. 
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" degree of maturity, will have no principle 
^ of vitality in them. Though we cannot 
" fix on the precise moment, in which the 
" ofi^ring is endowed with an independent 
« existence, it is enough for our purpose to 
" know, that there is a time when it exists 
** only as a part of the parent. Thm then 
the organization of a body commences 6e- 
fore its own independent life^ as it con^ 
tinues after its death. Life^ therefore^ 
" though it may depend' upon a certain per^ 
^^ fection in organization far its continudncCf 
" is nevertheless as totally distinct in its 
*' nature^ as the sound of a trumpet is from 
'^ ihe instrument from which it is produced.*^ 
The lines printed m itaHcs are, as it were^; 
an abstract of the above argument* Your 
reasoning, as it appears to me, proves no 
more, than that organized matter may exist 
distinct from life — ^that form of it, namely, 
which had been in existence before life had 
begun, and that which is in existence after 
death* But, sir, I need not tell you, that 
you cannot justly extend this fact, so as to 
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make it authorise the position, that h£e caat 
exist distinct from matter- Yoii have proved 
that some organization is distinct from life ; 
you are not therefore at Eberty to assertt 
that all organization is similarly distinct 
from the vital principle! Ctf course, organ* 
ized matter does not in all its forms imjdy 
the presence of Hfe : but is it admissible; 
that you should argue from what you see of 
organization in the foetus and in the corpse, 
to the relation in which it may stand tor 
Kfe, while it is enjoying its more perfiect 
State? ' 

Let me repeat, sir, that your prbving" 
Ofrganization to be in some instances se-* 
][)arable from life, does not in the sUghtest 
degree ^ect the proposition, whicli yoa 
imagine yourself to have thus disproved, 
tibat life is mH distinct from organized 
matter. 

But, sir, there is an assumption involved 
in the premises of this argument, which 
startled me, before I had found out how 
ineffective they were, how little influence 
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they possessed over your conclusion. Per- 
mit me to trouble you with some remarks^ 
on Midpoint. 

In order to represent organized mattet 
as differing at two different periods of the 
foetal state, in regard to the presence of life^ 
you have thought proper to view it ^s en-^ 
joying at one period imparted^ at another 
independent life. While criticising youy 
logic, I hence dropped these terms, but ad- 
mitted^ in its fullest extent, the distinction 
which they suggest. Meanwhile, sir, it 
appears to me, that you have no ri^t to 
assume this distinction in r^ard to yoiir 
present argument, or to view organization^ 
while it is' enjoying the imparted hfe, as 
less intimately possessed of life, than the 
same organization when it sh^ have at^ 
tained, what you term, independent life. 
The meaning in which you use the term 
lifem this discusMon is, I imagine, as' it 
stands exposed to death in the common 
acceptation of this latter term ; — ^in this 
sense it scarcely can admit of degrees. 
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From arguments in which you fail to 
establish a distinction between life and 

« 

organization, I proceed to others, equally 
unsuccessful, on a more extended scale. 
In these, sir, you set out with failing to 
demonstrate a distinctness of mind and 
body, which really exisU^ and end in foiMng 
to point 6ut a certain independency, which 
you attribute to these principles, but which^ 
in this life, has no existence. 

I shall consider in these points of view 
your account of the phenomena of sleep*. 

" Let us take a healthy man,** you ob- 
serve, ^ in a profound sleep. He lies with- 
^ out sense or feeling; yet no part of his 
^ frame is diseased, nor is a single power 
^ of his life of vegetation susp^ided. All 
^ within his bddy is as active as ever. The 
^ Uood circulates as regularly, bsiA almost as 
^ rapidly y in the sleeping as in the waking 
<' subject. Digestion, secretion^ nutritit>tl, 
^ and all the functions of the Itfe (rf vegetal 
^ tion proceed, and yet the understanding 

* Vide Remarks, 8cc. p. 93. 
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*^k absent. Sleep, therdbre, is an ajBfectiion 
*^ of the mind rather than of the body, and 
** the refreshment which the latter receiyes 
^ from it is from the suspension of its active 
<* and agitating principle. Now, if thought 
" was identified with the brain, when the 
^ former was suspended, the latter would 
**-Undergo a proportionatie change. Memory, 
*^ imagination, perception, and all the stu- 
^pendous powers of the human intellect, 
« are absent; and yet the bmin is precisely 
<* the same; the same in eveiy particle of 
<^ matter, the same in every animal functions 
^ Oi not a i^ngle organ is the action sus- 
^ pended. When again the man awakens, 
^ and his senses return, no change is pro^. 
^ duced by the. recovery. The brain, the 
^ organs of sense, and all the material parts 
^* erf the frame, continue predsely in the 
** same condition." 

Now, pray, sir, on what physdologiq^l au- 
thorities, or from what observations do you 
venture to assert, that the brain undergoes 
no change in sleep corresponding to the 
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• * 

^shaoged^ state of t}^e mental pprap^r^^; 
that it ^QntinueB '^ precisely th^ fi;aqi& m 
^ every particle of matt^> the same in evfiy 
^y ^iii^al fuiiction^'' that '' on waking no 
« bodily change accojnpani^ the recovery 
>*ofintdleetr . .— 

Your view of this subject 4s, X ftppyel^ftd^ 
in a high degree an improbable one. Th^ 
intimate connexion of siind- and matte):, is 
in this li||^, undo^bted ; it 11^ confessed by 

yigiirseK It w eqU^y obvioiis, tbftt tfie 
brain is^^ of ourjeaaterial parts» ib» 09»e matt 
i^ofN&ly connected with th^ phen^mpima of 
jQfiind, I» it then probable^ that so great a 
.cibang^ 9h^>iild take phy^ in rega;id tp the 
inteUecty 9s t^at wbidi we witi^ess in $le€^^ 

withput goifte corpei^piMiding f^ang^ in the 
IBtate of tJse hwn ? It is certainly but tpo 
true,! ^t t^ cihang§s of t]^e nervous system 
elude observation, which jaay easily be in- 
fip^Q^ j&oiR the hypc^eticfd a^coimts given 
9i. tl^m by patholpgists ; but no Q»e hfis 

ever mads ^m difficulty in d^teetii^ msb 

chani 
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- Your a&sertioii of a want of eon>eBpohd-> 
ency between the states of the brain and of 
the miiid iii sleep is intrinsically impro- 
bable. It is supported by no authority, 
by no fihysiological reasoning. Your only 
physiological remark points out the dimi- 
nished Quickness of the pulse in sleep, and 
so far makeii an admission contravening your 
oWn argument; You have merely asserted 
the unaltered state of the brain and other 
^gans dtiMng sleep, and re-asserted this 
fact in relation to the several points in* 
which an alteration of the brain and general 
system might have been expected. Thus 
improbable and thus unsupported — ^I must 
consider youi* speculation ah embryo, to 
which you perhaps might have given shape, 
but which, kt present, it woidd be super- 
fluous to treat, as if it were a formed and 
complete process of reasoning. 

I may observe, by the way, th^t^ Mr. 
T>. Stewart (by^ no means a: materialist) 
speaks of the changes operated 1m^ sleep oh 
those parts of the bbdy, with which our 

c 2 
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mental functions ar^ iipmediately connected^ 
(changes of which you will not allow the 
existence) as one of three questions^ tha^ 
may be proposed relative to the phenomena^ 
oi dreams. At the same time he remarket 
the fact, which has, I apprehend, misled, 
you into a persuasion that no such dianges 
take place, that this, subject is probably 
placed beyond the reach of the human &r^ 
culties*. 

Dreaming f may, perhaps, you observe, be 
adduced as an exception to your statement 
that in sleep ^ thought is suspended. You 
proceed in the following terms ; ^ But it i& 
^ first to be remarked, that this affection is 
^ by no means general : there are thanmnd^ 

« 

* Vide Philosophy of the Human Mind, vol. i. p. 82T. 

t Vide Remarks, p. 92, 93. 

I The opinion of Locke is in favjor of an ^sokite 
suspension of thouglj^ during sleep. The speculations 
of Mr. D.. Stewart have, however, left it very doubt- 
ful, whether we have any right to assume so great a 
change in our mental economy, while ^e phenome^na. 
of dreaming ai^ repugnant to this assumption, and whiles 
ffleep itself can be well explained without it. 



^i^ho never dream at all^- and thousands 
" who dream only occasionally. Dreaming, 
"therefore, even if it were allowed as an 
^exception, could not be admitted to in- 
^ validate the rule ; and if there be a cir- 
^ cumstance which to any philosophic mind 
« will -dearily intimate the independency of 
^ thought upon matter, it is the pheno-^ 
^ menon of dreaming. Perception, that fa- 
^ culty of the soul which unites it with the 
^ external world, is then suspended, and 
^ the avenues of sense are closed. AH com- 
*^ munication- with outward objects being 
^ thus removed, the soul is transported^ as 
^ it were, into a world of its own creation. 
^ There appears to Ibe an activity in the 
"motions, and a perfection in the faculties 
** of the mind^ when disengaged frMu the 
^ body, and disencumbered of its material 
^ btgans. The slumber of its external per- 
^ ception seems to be but the awakening 
^ of every other power ; the memory is far 
t^m<»e keen^ the fancy far more vivid in 
^^ the dreaming than in the waking man. 
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^' Ideas rise in rapid succession, and are va^ 
^f ried in endless combination; so tliatthe 
^ judgment, which, next to the perceptioiv 
** depends most upon external objects, i» 
^ unable to follow the imagination in all it» 
^ wild and unwearied flights/* 

I confess, that thisc appears to me aver^f^ 
extraordinary train of reasoning ;^y0U ad* 
dnce dreuXg an aa exceptL to you. 
statement, that the poweta of the mind are 
suspended during sleep ; but you endeavouiv 
most unjustifiably- 1 think, to turn this e& 
ception into an argument in i^ror of the 
independency of wind upon body. 

In a former paragraph you had made %}» 
want of corregpond^ice between th^ states 
of brain and of mind in slee]p a reaso;» fov 
your supposing these two prin^^iples ^jxak 
^* identified. " The case is no^ altered ; the 
want of correspondence exists no l<mg^^ 
when the dream has commenced: if l^e 
brain is '^ as active as ever,'' why so «lso is 
the jxiindft according to your own admi/Sision i 
it enjoys indeed ^ 9 peculiar Aetivity of mo^ 



11011^9 iitdperfeetneas of faculties/' Thuaihe 
Wt3akto£ rdatiioxi between braiii aind mind/ 
at wlueb you had grounded jour assei tion- 
•f their non^identity^ subsists no more ; on 
the Qpntrary tbeir stat^ corresppnid^ Yet 
jou. are reaolTed^ ihoi^ cireumstaxices nx0 
ittotbw nespectk the same^ and though you 
substitute no new ground for the one re-^; 
versed^ that yoiir theory of dreams shall 
Ifesxt witness to the non-identity of thought 
and brain as your theory of sleep had 
fkcoved this, point be&re ;-T-nay more^ that 
it shall "intimate'' the " independence/** .(£ 
these piineiples. If there is a want of cor- 
iK»pQKid@Qce between the states of brain and 
mind* you make this fact a reason for asr 
«uaiang th^ noiiridentity ; if this want o^ 
ci»rrespQJEideaGe be done away^ other circumr 
siwices coutiBmug the samtr you go fiurther,, 
and addiaee ycur present view in prckjf of 
their being independent. 
. The eas^ as it stands between your pa^ 
xagcs^. on sleep aoad your paragraph on 
4geAmiffig» esdsdbits a rery ^gular use. of 
the asgnm^ftt " exceptio prob«l regulara.'^ 
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 Su«dy,sfr,ifthemindise„e,g™,!d»ri.w 
dreams, and if the body is then precisely 
and in every respect the same a& that of the 
waking man, you might allow the dreamer ta 
be similarly situated, in regard to closene^ 
of connexion between mind and brain, with; 
the waking man: yet is the dreamer, in 
your opinion, more obviously disencumbered 
of the weight of his brain, and mojre ^evu 
dently released from connexion with matter,, 
than if he were one of " the thousands" 
whtf* merely sleep and " never dream at 
aU.'' 

You certainly may account for that ac- 
tivity in the motions, and that perfection 
in the faculties of the dreaming mind of 
which you speak, without assuming, that 
it is disengaged from the body, or disoi^ 
Qumbered of its material organs. « Per- 
" ception," as you observe, ^ is^ suspended 
« d,Lg dreJs, and the avenues of seme 
" are closed ; all communication with out- 
" ward objects being thus removed, the soul. 
** is transported, as it were, into a world of 
^^ its own creation." Now I may appeal ta 
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experience in e(»)firmation of the fact, tioth 
that imagination is the property most con- 
spicuous during dreams, and that the ex- 
elusion of external objects gives vividness 
and reaUty to the efforts of the imagination; 
in the same proportion, as they are impeded 
and cut short by the interference of actual 
perceptions. 

For the reasons, sir, which I have thus 
stated, I am inclined to disagree with you 
on your concluding position, that " a better 
^ notion of the separatie and independent ex- 
.^ istence of the soul cannot be formed, than 
" that is, which we derive from our observa- 
** tions on the phenomena of dreaming*." 

With the same inclination not only to 
clear away the supposition of ** identity*^ 
(to use your term) of mind with matter, but 
also to prove the independency of these prin- 
ciples, you proceed in the following terms. 
' ^ Again, when the mind is anxiously en- 
^ gaged in any train of thought, whether in 
** company or alone, it frequently neglects' 

* Vide Remarks, p. 9S, 
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<^the impcesstoos made upon the extonijdL 
^ organ. Whrai a maia is deeply immersed 
^in meditation, or eagerly engaged in disk 
^ cussion« \he often neither hears a third 
'^ person, when he speaks, nor observes what 
^ he does, nor even when gently toiidied 
*f does he feel the pressure : yet there is na 
^ defect either in the eye, the ear, or the 
^nervous ^stem; the brain is not dis^ 
^ ordered, for if his mind were not so fiiUy 
** occupied, he wouM perceive every one of 
^ those impressions which he now neglects r^ 
^^ in this case, therefore, as in sleep, the in^ 
^ dependence of mind upon the external 
^ organ is clearly shewn*/' ^ 

, But mind is only independent of these 
Mgans at that period, because it is then at^ 
tending intensely to subjects^ in re^urd to 
wHch it does not require their assistance : 
because <»mci«u«^ «nd t«fleeti<» a>««t 
^rk,andnotFercq>t»»>:theb>«ni<,h.w. 
ever, perhaps painfuUy, connected with these 
operations ^£ mind ; as the deep &tigii^ 

* Vide Remarks, p. 93,. 94 
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t)i0 he^dadie, the inereased vascukp'Mtions 
accompanying or ensuing on: such meditur 
tions, may often point out : besides, it miry 
be observed, that, although the mind does 
not require present assistance firom the or- 
gans of pox^tion^ while abstract medi^ 
taction is proceedings the cnigmal stimuluiE( 
to such meditation was probably giveiij^ 
as Locke reasonably argues, by the bodiljr 
sensations. 

Thus the phenomena desmbed isi^ th« 
above paragraph only point out, that the 
mind does not employ the organs of sense, 
while feculties are in action, of which these 
organs are not the instruments. Canpkd 
however with the eonduding sentence of 
the paragraph on dreams* (of which the one 
last quoted appears a sequel), . they would 
§eem intended to Illustrate the g^i^al fact, 
that th& so^l enjoys in this siuie of being 
an existence independent of the body aer 
Well as distinct from matter. 

While you are endeavouring to prove 
thjip letter ppi^fe I ^QH/Pvr with you mos* 
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Heartify in your conclusion, tliough often 
obliged to dissent from your reasoning, 
either as inconclusive or as proceeding on 
erroneous premises. But those arguments 
or plarts of arguments in your work appear 
to me uniformly fallacious, which you use ta 
Controvert the fact^ that mind is in this stage 
of our being constantly/ dependent on the 
hffections of matter for its completeness and 
soundness^ as indeed matter is reciprocally 
and equally dependent on mmd *. 

* I have stated mpst explicitly this proposidofl, (which 
IS . so frequently contravened by you, when you assert, 
and attempt to provej that mmd is independent of matter) 
but T have ndther time nor inclination for the quantity 
Af truisms, which must be waded thr6ugh to the direct 
proof of this well-known fact. I cannot, however, forbear 
quoting three aphorisms from the very pious and sagacious 
Hoffman, in which Tie fully recognises its truth. 
• ^ Magna quoque in corpore nostro est consensio inter 
^ sy^tenia nervorum et fluidorum progressum et cLrculum.^ 
— Aph, xxxiii. p. S9. 

'^ Datur adhuc nobilior et sublimior harmonia atque 
'^ consensio inter oeconomiam motuum vitalium et ani- 
^ tnalium, ita prorsus ut vitium in circulo sanguinis con- 
*^ q[Hcuum^protinu& animales functionestalteret, sicut rur* 



, I believe, sir, X am a^uated by no <^p^ 
tious spirit, when I endeavour to point omt 
the fallaciousness of these latter arguments^ 
* If it be important to the interests of re- 
Ipigicm, that the essential distinctness of mindi 
^nd matter should be kept in view, so alsa 
ia it conducive on other grounds to the ge^^ 
neral good, that the reciprocal dependency^ 
in which these principles are intended ta 
subsist in the present state of our existence^ 
should be duly appreciated. The physidan 
is indeed liable to stumble at every step, if 
he do not keep this reciprocal dependency 
fuU in his eye« You admit, sir^ in term% a 






6US depravata phantasia. universi corporis functiones 

vitiare potest." — Aph. xxxiv. p. 29- 

*' Utut tria distincta in homine sint et concurrant 
f^ agentia, ita tamen inter se connexa sunt et oonspirant, 
^^ ut unum alterius ope. et auxilio in h^c yitsL egsaty 
" unumque in alterum agat et invicem quoque patiatur." 
— ^Aph. V. p. 96, vol. i. ed. Genevae, fol. 1748. 

Our immaterial part is considered by Hoffman, as a two- 
fold principle, the ofiima Hnsitiva, and the anima ra- 
tionaJis: these form two heads of the above three>fold 
divi^on,-— &oc2^ constitutes the third. 
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chiittess 6f connexion as subsisting between 
these principles, but you underrate or con-^ 
travene it in the course of your arguments. 
« in * a child of eiglit years old,*' you ob- 
serve, " the limbs, and all other parts of 

* the body, are considerably smaller than in 
•*^a man arrived at maturity. Hence, they 
^ are not endowed with the same strength, 

* nor capable of the same iaction, as at a 
^ more advanced period. But the weight 

* of the whole brain commonly arrives at 
« its maximum at the age of three years, and 
^ all parts of the organ acquire theit fiifl 

* dimeiisioni? at the seventh year ; after 
^ which, no alteration takes place during 
^ the whole life. Such is theS result of the 
^< investigations of Wenzd^ and of others, 
f^who have given their attention to the 
^ anatomy of that organ. Now, if the trti- 
" derstanding originated in the brain, why 
** should it not be as perfect at the age of 

Hsev^ years, as it is at the age of twenlr^? 

i, . , '. - • ' .  . . • . . . 

* \lde Remarks, p. 96! 
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^ The otgan in which it resides is 0qtiLally 
^perfect at both ages. We can account 
'' for the difference of bodily strength, ail 
" different periods of life, but we cannot 
f^ account for the distinctions in mentdl 
" pQwer/' ^ 

It is unnecessary, that I should say any 
thing, either as opposing or bb assenting to 
the above physiological positions obtaine<t 
from WenzeL At whatever point of tim* 
we may determine that the brain attains its 

still be compelled to admits that the faculties 
ase capable of increasing in pow», subset 
quently to this period. I believe, and I 
have admitted, that the understanding does 
not originate in the brain, that mind and 
matter are essentially distinct* I dissent^ 
however, from your train of reascming^ as 
not aSSardLng any evidence to the truth of 
this position. I deny your right to argiie^ 
Ihat^ because nervous .matter does not ix^ 
crease in dimensions and weight with thd 
increasing energy of the inteUeetual powers^ 
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it is, therefore^ less doi^ely connected ivith 
these powers, than you would otherwise 
consider it. This is to argue, unwarrant- 
ably indeed, from what you observe in the 
muscular fibre, to what you are pleased to 
expect in ,the matter of the brain. It is 
probable, that there are affections of the 
hrain,t corresponding with the incresising 
vigor of the intellectual Acuities, as well as 
with other mental phenomena. The ana. 
lytical process has been carried sufficiently 
&r^ to satisfy us that this torrespondency of 
brain and mind is a general law of our eco^ 
nomy : and we are bound, in just reasons 
ing, to suppose^ that this law continues 
binding, even where it is unattested by: the 
evidence of our senses. If you continue to 
hesitate on this point, appeal to pathology,. 
This science will teU you, how obscurdy the 
affection of the brain is often marked, even 
under the. ascertained presence of severe 
disease in that organ* Facts drawn |roin 
this source will incUne you to be cautious, 
how you m^ke your inability to define an 
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afiection of the brain/ a reason for doubting' 
its existence* 

I am bound, sir, in justice to you^ to 
transcribe the remainder of the paragraph, 
on which I am venturing to animadvert. 

" It * is not memory," you observe, " nor 
^ education, nor discipline, that constitute 
" the distinction : these, though they have 
** great influence in improving and strength- 
« ening the mind, do not make the whole 
" difference between the powers of a child 
" and of a man. Every one, accustomed to 
" train the youthftd mind, is well aware^ 
" that there are certain periods when the 
** intellectual powers, the comprehension^ 
" the imagination, the judgment, develop 
" themselves' in a, manner, and to a de- 
*^ gree, which cannot be accounted for on 
" any external prindple. In the progress 
^ ftoxa childhood to maturity, an analogous 
" change is often visible in the bodily frame ; 
^ the muscles acquire solidity, the counter 



* Vide Remarks, p. 99—100. 
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^^nanoe is altered, and, in a few months^ lus 
<* awkwaxd boy assunies the symmetry ra»d 
¥, thp compactness of manhoc^d. Yet in tibis 
*' instance it is not the nutriment received 
" into the body^ which is the primary cause 
" of so sudden an alteration ; it is rather to 
^ the natural powers and constitution of 
^* the frame that the change is to be attri- 
« buted. So with respect to the rapid 
^ growth of the intellectual Acuities, we 
^ must look for its primary cause, not in any 
^ extraordinary increase in intellectual nu- 
^ triment, but in the natural constitution 
^ of the mind. Hence it is, that; with the 
^^same external advantages of education, 
f' and with the same readiness in imbibing 
^hiowleS^ two diflferent minds will eai^ 
^ perience this development of pow^r at 
^ twQ different periods of their existenea 
HTet, that there fa the. dighte«t poesiUe 
¥ change in the appearance, the consistency^ 
^ or any other quality of the br^n, at these^ 
^ or any other similai^ periods, no physiolo^ 
" gist will .venture to .asasrt " , Neither^ I 
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h^g leate to observe, will he veBtiiipe :to 
flcisert the contrary of this position. "Wc 
^ may pursue this subject farther into man- 
1* hood itsetf. If the brain were the source 
' ** of intellect^ we might surely eitpeet to find 
^ every distinction in the scale of the latter, 
** malted by a correspondent diflPerence in 
>*.the former* The difference between ail 
•^ elephant and a beetle is not so great, as 
** between the extremes of genius and stu- 
^pidity J yet, in the brains which severally 
^ produce them, not the slightest distinc^^ 
-^tioni&tobefound.'* 
: I^ 5ir, the brain were the source, if it were 
^ indeed it is,) the material condition of 
^e inteHeot, we might perhaps e:£pect that 
^here would e^dst a corrasponding distinct 
tion in the: former, marking every dtistinc^ 
a&a m this scale of tibe latter. Sut vrt 
should not, thereforey be authorised to ex- 
pect, that all such distinctions should ht 
cognizablie by our senses. In tibe In^ains^ 
however, whidi produce the extremes of 
genius and stupidity, not the slightest di^ 
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stinction, you ^ay, can be traced. This state- 
ment, sir, contains your decisive opinion. 
Others have imagined that they can trace 
■corporeal distinctions, indicating the extent 
of original tendency and capacity in man. 

I -shall presently make a few remarks on 
your arguments against Messrs. Gall and 
Spurzheim. At present, I have only to ob- 
servcy that the speculations of these gentle^ 
men, though encumbered with many errors 
of arrangement, of expression, and of coni- 
jK)sition, tend at least to elucidate the coii* 
nexion between the brain and the principle 
of mind. Some meni indeed, start from 
these speculations, as if there were, in thte 
threshold of the subject, a mass t)f improbar> 
bleness and of impiety, which no direct 
evidence could surmount. But where do 
they ground this supposition ? It had beeh 
well known, before ever the speculations 6f 
these gentlemen had become public, that 
there exists a reciprocal dependency be-» 
tween the states of the braiii, and of the 
thinking principla If tins be materialism^ 
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it. did not originate with them. Again^ it 
had been known before their time, that we 
are bom with various tendencies, moral, 
physical, and intellectuaL If they appro- 
priated individual tendendes to s^)arate 
material parts, whatever the general doc- 
trine may have of a nature aimarently re- 
pugnant to free agency, this^ not to be 
laid at their door. The problem, to recon- 
cile natural tendencies with freedom of will, 
existed before their time ; and as their as- 
signing such tendencies to organs, did by 
BO means render them more obviously . cpn- 
nate, or less obviously subject to the influ- 
ence of the will, than they had been before, 
•wso Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim cannot 
justly be accused of having opposed new 
difficulties to the solution of tiiis problem. 

I beg leave, sir^. to premise with these re- 
marks, some account of your very formidable 
attack on Messrs. Gall and Spurzheim, to 
which I now proceed. 

^ The* system of these gentlemen,'* yoii 

* Remarks, p. 100. 
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say, "however ingenioits or amusii]^ hi 
<* theory it may be, is annihilatedr by thd 
*^ commonest i^rences to fact. E:FperiencB 
^^ has shewn us that a man may live in the 
^ full enjoyment of his intellectual faculties, 
^ although a part c^ his brain is destroyed 
** by disease. jPortions of the brain, various 
^ in situation and size, have been found to 
**have been entirely disorganized, yet no 
^ single power of the mind was impaired 
^ even to the day of the patient^s death# 
^ It would be difficult,*' you say, ^ to find any 
** one portion of the brain that has not itt 
^ 9ome case or another been fouund wantii]^ 
^ without any injury to the mind.^ 

We are told by pr, Paley, in answear to. 
Huine's sophistical ftrguraent, what is the 
n^eaning of the terms ^ contrary to cxpe^ 
rience/* I^t us consider, in relation to out 
present subject, what is the proper force ei 
SJjtch terms as^ ^ e^peiiencQ has shewn vi6.-- 
Now experience has not shewn us that- 
^ a man may live in the full enjoyment (tf 
^' his intellectual faculties, although a part 
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^$ of Ipa brain is destroyed by disease/'--^: 
iiolesB wfe should have taken into considerar-. 
tioii^ and have informed ourselves of the 
precise nature of the pati^t's mind, in 
x^gard to all its properties and their mutual 
rdlaticmi^ such as thsy have been anteriorly 
to the disease or injury^ and sudh as they 
are, now that it bas taken place. I may 
add, that if we would establish this arga^^ 
m&A from experifence a^inst Gall and 
Spurilidm, we are boimd to go through the* 
same analy^ in re^ird also to the physical* 
propensities and moral tendenciefi of the' 
imUyklual , «»ee tb« injuzy may b^.e. t^ 
place in that part of the brain^ which ihe 
cpmiologistB have appropriated to these 
poopensities a«d tendencies. Now I need/ 
scarcely observe, that a very considejrable 
change may be conceived in some one of 
these points^ and yet quite enough same- 
iiess with his former self be left to the 
patient, to warrant, in loose conversation, 
though not indeed in the philosophical 
acceptation of^ the terms ^' shewn by expe- 
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Henee/' the remark, that, the msai remains, 
sudi a^ he was, before he had lost partidf 
his ?brain. 

Now it has never occurred; to me to meet 
with an instance, in which this general as-- 
sertion of experience in proof of a deistruc- 
tion of. brain without injury to intdUlect, 
had been thus verified in its philosophieal 
extent* 

. One phydological fact I must notice on 
this point. If the brain be consider^ the 
organ of intellect, it is quite evident, that ast 
must also be c€a:]^idered a douMe or^aiL 
The two. hemispheres must be viewed, as 
each a brain, one not less separate from the 
other, in respect to thought, than an eye, 
with the cerebral ^substance from which it 
originates, i!§[ separate from its fellow, in 
respect to sight* Nor need this supposition 
lessen our confidence in the imity of the 
operations of thought, any more than the 
corresponding fact, in regard to sight, in* 
terferes with the unity of this sense. At 
the same time, this supposition accounts for 
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any intellectual soundness, that may be re- 
tained^ in spi^e dP a diminution in the sub- 
stance of the brain, provided this diminution 
should have taken place on only one of its 
sides. 

I am not assuming, that the positions of 
Gall and Spunsheim are true ; but, if they 
are, I af^rehend, that they leave this subject 
much-more plain, tJian they found it. For, 
before the time of theise. gentlemen, the 
doseness of oonn^on between the think- 
ing principle and the l»:ain had been fully 
app^iatei Again, before their time, the 
apparently contradictory fact was known, 
that portions of the brain had been removed 
without any marked injuiy to the patient^s 
intellect. Now surely this removal of por- 
tions of brain, attended by no apparent 
injury to the inteUect, taUies very weU with 
a theory, that would parcel out the brain 
into o^ distinct iC^ .dier, and 
appropriated, as far as the intellect is con- 
cerned, to its separate ^ manifestations.'' 
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r** Certainly*, Qf the parts speeifii^ b^. 
^ Gall and Spurzheim,^ every ohe has in itd 
^ ium been found ivantin^ without any de*^ 
*! ficien<7 in that intellectual faculty, liiirhiph 
"they would represent it either to prodpoe, 
•? or to sustain-^/' 

This remark, if it be the result of expe- 
nenee, certainly strikes a rery fordJble Uow (; 
Imt, . unfortunately, not in the direction in. 
which you aim it. It affects, not the truth 
of.iMessrs. Gall and. Spurzheim's theories, 
but Jtheir applicableness to the pm'pose of 
dkcoptrmg character. In the point which> 
you notioe, the organs assigned to <mr ten:^^ 

♦Remarks, p. 100. . / 

/f IX ha3 been j^ggesfted to me b^ a fHend,. that Ab 
remark refers to destructiou of organs. by violenee or 
disease, and Hot to their imperfect development. I 
have, however, understood and replied to it in tte latter 
sense. To have taken it in the former sense* would have 
ho&ik to impute to its author a suppositiim which he could ; 
niot have indulged in ; that the; nicest research has he&i 
repeatedly made into the principles of the human mind,, 
under circumstances the most calculated to preclude any 
sach research. . -' 
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dencies by Gall aad Spurdbieim, are indeed 
i^ngularly true to the nature of these ten^ 
deiicies, as long ago explained by moraHsts. 
Thus our natural tendencies and capaditias; 
eiren where they exist but in a small degree^' 
can, by repeated exertions, be rend^ed thef 
ba«s<^e„^etic&cultie,; and, ag<a.^wi.er« 
they are originally poiverfiily can he rendered 
inert if discouraged hy circumstances, or 
contravened by opposite properties. . 

With regard to the applicableness o£ the 
theory in questicm to the mdkingdisooverieei 
in character, this may indeed be safely: 
doubted. On the same principle we mi^^ 
also doubt, whether the most perfect a^* 
quaintaoce with the moral signs, by which 
natural tendencies and properties are in- 
dicated, would enable an attentive observer 
to conjecture^ what habits, have been formed 
upon the basis q£ these tendencies in parti*^ 
cular inctividuats. But our doubts relative^ 
to the applicableness of such knowledge^ as' 
I have supposed in the moral philosopher,! 
would not oblige us to deny the justness of 



the principles, on which his theory has beeh 
constructe(L 

. " An instance is indeed upon record," you 
proceed to observe, " of a child who lived 
^ for eighteen months, and could hear and 
*^ see, and yet, upon dissection, but a slight 
^ vestige of brain could be found." 
. This is a remark, which, in the eye of a 
ter^ totaUy ignorant of phyriology, might 
appear to break up the connexion between 
the brain and the mind ; but which has no 
reference to the particular doctrines of GaU 
and Spurzheim. Its real tend^Eicy is, how*- 
Sver, to strengthen this connexion O^tween 
mind and matter, until at least you should 
have pointed out, that this small portion of 
brain did not contain the origin of the nerves 
of seeing and heariiig. 
, It is ail unfortunate circumstance in your 
i^easoning, &i, that occasionally it proves too 
mu^h ; and that, if admitted in its i^ force^ 
it MTOuld weaken our belief in an oboiom 
intimacy of connexion between the brain 
and the mind. 
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** Extreme* cases," you go on to obsefre, 
*^ at all times prove but little ; and, from the 
** present instance, xve can only infer that a 
** temporary existence is possible with a very 
** minute portion of the brain* While, on 
^ the other hand, the early death of the 
<^ child is a clear proof that such an esdst^ 
" ence must be speedily concluded. It is 
" not, however, by extreme cases, but by 
*' much more common facts, that the flimsy 
^ theories of these German illummati are to 
" be demolished. It might have been ex- 
** pected, that the eminent physiologists of 
" the day would have come forward in a 
** body to expose the absurdities of a system, 
** which was at oiie time gaining ground im 
" the country ; especially when they were all 
<< in possession of those undoubted facts, 
** which would have levelled it with the 
^ ground. Exciting in a very few instances, 
^ this master-piece of empiricism appears to 
^* bave been treated with peculiar delicacy.'* 

 Remarks, p. 101. * 
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/ If, sir, your aequaintanoe with that emi- 
nent body, the physiidogists of the united 
Itkigjdom, were very extenare, yon woid4 
I think, be aware that these gentlemen are 
not, more than othesr philosophers, disposed 
to spare those out of thdr own number, or 
in the ranks of foreign nations, who distm. 
guish themselves by egregious blunders and 
absurdities ; and, if they have not come fori 
ward in a body to expose the absurdities of 
this system, you would be led to conjecture 
that they are not all of them convinced of 
the existence of these absurdities* 
' Whatever may be the merits of the cranio^ 
logical theory, Doctors GaU and Spuraheim 
ne, at least, acute anatomical observers, and 
men of original and ingenious thought. So 
much for their claims, on the score of in^ 
telleet, to the title of empirics, which you 
have conferred on them. It is true that aii 
anonymous suffirage is not of mudi value : 
b«t mine ^ bLw strength ftom the 
concunence of my phydobgical readers. 
With regard to moral requisites, I can speak 
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0f oidy one of these gentlemen from per- 
sonal knowledge. Dr^ Spurzheim is a very 
lionest man^ and very zealous for what he 
considers the cause of truth. Whether 
these qiialities may jdace^ him at that point 
in the scale of morak, at which he maf 
safely be called " the author of a master- 
piece of empiricism/' is a question which I 
leave for your farther consideration. 
/ It h^ not been my object to defend the 
craniological theory in general, and as a 
whole. I have contented myself with point- 
ing out such errors as occur to me in the 
arguments, by which you imagiiie yourself 
to have exposed these i^culations. It 
were needless to remark, that I do not go 
along with you in the following tiiumphant 
ecmclusion as: applied to themi 
■'• ** So* inconsistent with reason m every^ 
*< attempt, which has been made to reduce 
« our thoughts to a material origin, and to^ 

r • • 

* Remarks, p. 101. 
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« identic ou, „»de«t»di^ with a«y p»t 
" o£ our corporeal frame *. " 

Much more inconsistent with reason, and 
much more prejudicial axe the attempts of 
those, who would adduce, in support of the 
distinction between mind and matter, sudli. 

* IfCt tJie German illuminati here be heard in their 
own cause ; for they are likely to suffer^ if defended 
against an enemy, by one who is no partizan. " Wheit 
^* our antagonists maintain, that we are materia£sts,^says 
Dr. Spurzhdm, '^ they ought to prove that we teadi that 
there is nothing but matter. The falsehood of this ac- 
cusation is very obvious by thd^ following consideration : 
The expression organ designates an instrument, by 
means of which some faculty manifests itself. The^ 
muscles, for example, are the organs of voltmtajy mo^ 
tion ; but the muscles are not the moving power. The. 
eyes are the organ of sight; but the eyes are not the 
faculty of seeing. We separate the faculties of the' 
'^ soul, or of the mind, from the organs; and we considei^ 
^^ the cerebral parts as theorgans of these fisicillties; 'Viz, 
<< as the instruments, by means of which these facultiesi 
*' manifest themselves. Even the adversaries of our. 
^^ doctrines must sofqr admit ike depeivdenceof ifie soul 
^^ an tJie hody^ — Phyaognomical System. Lond. A. D. 
1816, p. 121. 
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arguments as I hare been mmiUingly 
bating. I am sure, sir; that you are little 
a^^e of tkeir tendency to pr^uce the 
v^ry evils, which you would avbrt. Thus a 
well meaning believer iia the doctrines of 
Gall and Spurzheim is contented to accept 
your opinion, as to the consistency of these 
doctriiies with religious truths. He is at 
pnoD, unnecessarily, placed in the most pain* 
fill dilemma. He must renounce the con-^ 
victions of his understanding relative to the 
misrepr^ented doctrine, or he must make 
an adnussion very dangerous to his con^ 
tinuing a Christian^ that he is already a 
Materialist. He is, indeed^ unlikely to^ sus- 
pect a third case in the dilemma ; namely, 
that the. Christian advocate for thaUidver<- 
oty of Cambridge has misled him in an 
explicit assertion, which has conveyed the 
imputation of materialism to doctrines. en^ 
tirely guiltless of such principles. 

It has been ordained by a wise Pro- 
vidence, that, in this stage of our existence, 
our immaterial and our material principles, 

E 
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however distinct in essence, shaU b^ placed 
in the most intimate connexion. Let us 
not encroadi upon their mutual dependency 
in maintaining their essential distinctness. 
This latter admission certainly renders the 
doetrines of physiology consii^tent with the 
promises of revelation. To attempt at 
proving more would be to weaken this main 
position by the taking untenable grounds, 
and, in an unprofitable zeal for reHgion, to 
throw into the dmde that mysterious miion 
of matter and spirit^ which is^ in itself a 
ferm«ently miraculous proof of a <K™e 
agency. 

It is very true, sir, that you. have more 
than <mce expressed your bdief iii the in- 
timate connexion c^ mind and body ; but 
what matters it, that you have expressed 
this belief, if your arguments hate eon^ 
travenedit? 
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I have hitherto considered your reason- 
ing, as having for its ultimate object to esta- 
blish the distinctness, or the independency 
of the thinking principle, in relation to 
matter. I now venture to foHow you, where 
you point out, or imagine yourself to point 
out, this independency, with a view to sub- 
stantiating an ulterior point, namelj, the 
immortality of the mind. 

" If* then," you observe, "we are war- 
" ranted in concluding, that the understand- 
" ing is not dependent on the brain, we 
^ shall have no reason for supposing that 
" the life, or the inherent activity of these 
" two distinct substances, will terminate to- 
<^ gether ; or that the dissolution of their 
*^ connexion wiU be the destruction of both.'* 

If, on the other hand^ we are by no means 
warranted to conclude, from any thing that 
we know, that the understanding is inde-- 
pendent of the hrain^ stilly sir, we leave these 

* Vide Remarks, p. lOS, with the remainder of the 
chapter, in as far as it relates to this sulgect. 

£ 9, 
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two principles in a relation completely com- 
patible with the doctrines of imiAortality* 

w We * know,^ you proceed to obseJrve; 
" upon what our external life depends, and 
" we know when the organization of certain 
" parts t)f our body is disturbed, that the 
** life which depiends upon it will cease. 
^ But we do not know upon what our in- 
" teUectual life depends ; we only know that 
^' it does not depend upon the same*. We 
" have no reason, therefore, to suppose, that 
^ when organization is disturbed, our intel^ 
^ lectual life will be annihilated. All, that 
^ we can conclude from the destruction erf 
" the external organ, is, that the thinking 
" principle will then be separated from afl 
^ communication with thei external world, 
" when the link of its connexion is thus 
« dissolved. But it do6s not follow, ber 
" cause a being is incapaUe of expressing 
• its thoughts, that it therefore ceases to 
*' think." 

These speculations respecting an intellec- 

* Bpemiurks, p. 1:03. . 
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tual and an external life, are connected with 
your peculiar notions on the independency 
of mind and matter. They would not suggest 
themselves to those, who should hold on 
this subject q. contrary position. Certainly, 
the independent existence of mind and 
matter once prqved, we should readily ad- 
mit, that the destruction of the one principle 
need involve no destruction of the other. 
On the other hand, their obvious, depend- 
ency involves nothing contradictory to the 
supposition that mind survives matter. Its 
direct and conclusive proof is derived from 
revelation. 

In the course of this chapter of your 
treatise, arguments are adduced, which aim 
at . rendering the immortality of the mind 
a probable fact, by pointing out its inde- 
pejDidency on the body. This independency 
iis e^bited^ in the unperturbed state which 
mind sometimes enjoys under acute cor- 
poreal agony *, and in its occasional strength 
in old age, and at the hour of deiath. 

* *^ Even under the acuteat agonies of which our frame 
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If your speculations on these subjects 
should be convicted of error, you will con- 
cur with me in regretting, that a fact, which 
can be made so clear to the Christian's eye, 
as the immortality of the soul, should have 
been brought forward in company with these 
speculations. 

In regard, sir, to the -three above-men- 
tioned points, in which you discover inde- 
pendency of mind in respect to matter, — ^let 
me first observe, that the facts are unusual, 
that the opposite state of the case is the 
more frequent one, that it is infinitely more 

^^ is capable, the mind is often tranquil and undisturbed. 
** If we pursue the progress of disease to the very hour 
** of death, we shall see this in a still stronger point of 
*^ view. — H^re then we have the strongest possible pre- 
" sumption, that the thinking principle shall survive the 
" frail and perishing system of organs, with which it was 
*^ connected.'' Remarks on Scepticism, p. 106 — 6, '• In 
age, as in disease at an earlier period, the mind has 
appeared to be endowed with a strength and dearneas 
" of intellectual vision, increasing gradually, as the fnOf 
** ment of its emancipation Jrom the body u'os now ap^ 
*^ proachvngy Remarks, p. 109. See the entire context 
of these extracts. 
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ccnnmon for the. mind to be agitated and 
discomposed by pain, and to become weak 
as death approaches. The fact, in your 
way of estimating correspondency between 
the states of body and mind, is much more 
frequently against you, than it is in your 
favour. 

I may next observe, that there are many 
points, in which, from what we know' of 
physiology in its reference to mind, we 
might expect, a priori^ that the strength of 
the intellect should not keep pace with the 
vital powers of the , brain ; and this, omng 
to the dependency of intellect upon matter. 
Thus, in disease there is often a certain tur- 
bulency and confiisedness of thought appa- 
rently occasioned by determination of blood 
to the brain. This is removed as the action 
of the heart becomes more feeble. Thus 
the same bodily affection may usher in 
death, and remove its cloud from the in- 
tellect. 

This remark clears the way for a position, 
which appears to me very reasonable ; that 
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the intellect may be dependent on certain 
aiFections of the brain, yet need not co»e- 
spond in energy with the vital powers of 
this organ. It is surely conceivable, that 
there should be a relation between thought 
and the brain in some points, without its 
being extended to all other points of view, 
in which the brain may be contemplated*. 
. Considering the mass of evidence which 
exists in favour of the dependent state of 
jtnind, (at present estabhshed) in relation to 
matter, it appears to me, that you might as 
reasonably argue to the independency of 
hfe upon the brain, from its not always cor- 
r^i^nding in energy with the intellect, as to 
thp independency of intellect on the brain, 



* I make the following conjectural remark for no other 
puxpose than in order to illustrate my meaning on this 
jipitti. The hram may he considered in relation eithi^ to 
its* vascular system, of to its solid matter. The mental 
powers may correspond, in completeness, primarily with 
its nervous matter, secondarily ajid leas closely mth its 
vascular system. . The vital principle may be in the 
reverse relaticm to this organ. 
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from its* not corresponcUng in energy with 
the vital principle. 

It appears to me, indeed, a very arbitrary 
process, by which ydu would weaken, in old 
age, or at the hour of death, the connexion 
which had been subsisting throughout life, 
between mind and body. The phenomena 
for which you would account by this as- 
sumption, do not in reaUty ask, that any 
law of the animal economy should be vio- 
lated for such a purpose ; at all events they 
may occur, though spirit should retain un- 
broken and undiminished its connexion 
with matter. You need not emancipate 
mind from body, or assume that this eman- 
cipation is beginning, in order to accoimt for 
the light before deaths any more than in 
order to reconcile with probability the phe- 
nomena of dreaming. 

As far as the above reasoning is admitted, 
it obviously forbids us to draw inferences in 
favour of imniortality from the independent 
nature which you attribute to mind ; since 
the position that it is thus independent is 
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SO for from being tenable on physiological 
grounds. Nor need we ask for such con- 
clusions in favor of immortality. Certainly, 
as far as the question of materialism is con- 
cerned, we may rest contented with an ad- 
mission, that will not liberate the mind from 
its existing dependency on matter: it is 
unnecessary, that we should prove any point 
beyond their essential distinctness. Mean- 
while it appears to me, that your argument, 
to which I have adverted at the banning 
erf this letter, leaves us bound by the rules 
of just philosophy to admit, that the phe- 
nomena of mind must not be viewed as 
properties of matt^. 

AUow me, sir, to observe, that the above 
conclusion secures to you a point of tran- 
scendent importance. Eevelation bids you 
believe in the immortality of the souL The 
acknowledged distinctness of mind and mat- 
terprevents any obstacle arising to this belief 
from physiology. If, on the otlier hand, the 
intellectual principle be no more than a 
phenomenon of matter, then the mind p^ 
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rishes when the body dies. Thus revektikiii 
woidd apparently force our bdiief in regard 
to the fact, that mind survrres its corporeal 
organs, if the suppodtion of the materialist 
werefounded in truth; while, agreeably to 
those views which recognize the distinctness 
of matter and mind, it only informs and 
eiihghtensus. 

Allow me, sir, to suggest, that if indeed, 
by breaking up the present dependency of 
mipd upon matter, you should bring the 
conclusions of physiology into closer contact 
than I have allowed them with the doctrines 
of revelation^ this advantage is not without 
a counterbalancing weight ; since, as far as 
it goes, it tends to weaken that argument 
in favour of the authenticity of revelation, 
which is founded on the Inatter revealed 
being inaccessible to human reason. 

If you could prove, that it would be un- 
philosophical to suppose from human know- 
ledge that the soul dies with the body, you 
would go far towards rendering a revelation 
from God on this point unnecessary. 
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In the above remaj^ks^ sir, I have left un- 
noticed the many excellences of your work : 
to have brought them forward would have 
been superfluous, as weU a« foreign to my 
avowed object. I^ on the contrary, there 
exist in this work any other errors, than 
those which I have attempted to point outj^ 
they are nothing to me. I would not ani- 
madvert on the champion of religion, except 
where his misconceptions should app^ 
liable to prejudice the sfacred cause. I can 
indeed sympathize with the feeKngs of 
sorrow, with which he would hear, that this 
cause was suffering at an important point, 
fiioni fiiults detected in his superfluous ar- 
guments ot inferences, and converted into 
arms against those, which are at oiice^ le- 
gitimate and essentially important. 




THE END. 
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